CELEBRATED on all sides as “the strike 
that nobody wanted,” the London -bus 
affair threatened to get itself the reputa- 
tion of being quite 
pointless. | Fortun- 
ately Mr. Cousins 


HE helicopter picture of Ike and 

Mac was captioned, “The President 
jabs home a point—the Prime Minister 
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the Macmillan plea for a flow of U.S. 
capital, would have preferred it the 
other way round. 

B 


Mr. Jerry Lee Lewis, who aroused 
unexpected antipathy in British pop- 
music fans because he had married a 
thirteen-year-old, has now married her 
again in New York. With any luck 
fans will now accept the idea that she’s 
twenty-six. 

B 


Mr. Sanpys was nicely diffident 
about his suggestion that the world 
should get rid of its armaments at one 
go. But you never know, it could 
happen. 

B 


Footsore City girls felt they had 
enough to put up with already without 
an article in the Star quoting lots of 





foreigners who admired the looks of 
our City girls but remarked on “how 
shockingly badly they walk.” 


B 


FRIVOLOUS commentators everywhere 
were grateful for the News Chronicle 
report that France’s new leader would 
be “his own Foreign Secretary, Home 
Secretary and Defence Minister.” It 
gave a loophole at last for a crack about 
de Gaulle being divided into three parts. 
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stepped in with a refreshing dash of 

perspective: “There’s never been a 

strike like this in the whole history of 
industrial disputes.” 
B 

CENsURE by the Women’s Liberal 

Federation on corset manufacturers 


TL 


whose advertisements have a “lecher- 
ous” appeal to men is of course fully 


i 





justified by those queues of leering 


British males seen daily in_ ladies 
garment shops. 
B 


Ir was disappointing for a romantic- 
ally minded Daily Express inquirer 
to be told that Alfred Hinds may not 
claim sanctuary from the Church at 
Durham, Canterbury or Westminster, 
but it is not known how the information 
was received by Archbishop Makarios. 


B 


BOURNEMOUTH deserves praise for 
acquiring Sir Edmund Hillary’s Sno- 
cat to lead its annual road safety 
pageant. It makes an honest change 
from all those publicity department 
sunshine statistics. ~ 


B 


Absentees 


At Oxford Circus 
Rush-hour wircus 
Wished Cousins and Macleod 
Were in the creod. 











Y racing correspondent has asked 

me to pass on the following notes 
of guidance for the benefit of ladies who, 
although safely provided with escorts 
wealthy enough to take them to Ascot, 
suspect that there may be more to it 
than wearing an even dafter hat than 
their last year’s Eton - and - Harrow 
match creation. 

Pay no attention (he says) to the 
horses in the paddock. You'll only get 
in the way of those simply frightful, 
improperly dressed little men with 
leathery faces, who actually know what 
they’re looking for. Do not keep 
tittering in a superior way at all the 
extraordinary things that go on: they’re 
not extraordinary, and they’re costing 
sensitive people money. As the horses 
approach the last furlong in the Gold 
Cup, restrain yourself from snatching 
your escort’s binoculars and training 
them on the Royal party. Do not begin 
to shrill encouragement at your horse as 
soon as you see it cantering down to the 
start: you'll frighten the jockey, and it 
probably isn’t your horse anyway. Try 
to find some other adjective than 
“sweet” for describing Lester Piggott, 
and for heaven’s sake stop humming 
that gavotte from My Fair Lady. 


It’s the Limit, the Sky 


OURTESIES almost collided at 

Washington airport last week when 
Mr. Macmillan’s plane landed so soon 
after President Heuss’s had taken off 
that there was barely time to change 
the flags and the band. A day later the 
Chairman of Surrey County Council, 
flying from Gatwick, had to circle 
Jersey for a quarter of an hour because 
his reception committee, also flying 


from Gatwick, had been held up to 
allow his plane to take off. This sort 
of thing won’t do. The whole aerial 
V.L.P. system must be looked into, with 
special attention to timing and priorities. 
If State, Civic and aviation authorities 
wait until President Eisenhower puts 
down at Heathrow to the strains of an 
over drawn-out “Red Flag,” or a 
party of British Trade Unionists lands 
at Blackbushe and is greeted by the 
visiting delegation it has come to greet, 
the damage will be done. World 
laughter will swell. The whole idea of 
V.I.P.s could, just conceivably, become 
absurd, 


Complicated bit Coming 

F we go back to three Parties and 

minority Governments and Coali- 
tions the French may get some laughs 
at us but we shall be merely returning 
to tradition. ‘To put it loosely, the 
middle bits of centuries in England 
tend to be periods of political instability. 
In the 1850s and early ’60s you had 
small majorities and some confusion of 
Party lines. ‘The 1750s and ’60s were so 
confusing that only the exceptional 
examinee can remember the sequence 
of Ministries. The middle of the 
seventeenth century saw form after 
form of Government, from royal dic- 
tatorship to several varieties of Repub- 
licanism. It took ten years of near-chaos 
after the death of Henry VIII in 1547 
before the succession and the religious 
problem were anything like settled. 








“Sve 


Sus, Don 


‘Worst comes to the worst, I’m told 
there’ll always be a bit of 3-mile limit 
stuff for the regulars.” 
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Then in the century before that you 
had the Wars of the Roses starting in 
the 50s. I am not committing myself to 
any views on the political quiescence of 
the beginnings and ends of centuries, 


Comment on Commentators 
Wis the Second Test starting 
to-morrow the commentators 
must be worrying how they are going to 
keep the patronizing note out of their 
voices; they have to keep talking, they 
have to say something, and are bound at 
times to let slip what they really think. 
During the First Test I kept feeling 
that they were about to describe our 
opponents as “gallant little New Zea- 
land,”’ but they somehow escaped this. 
A hopelessly ill-matched contest makes 
for dull cricket, but it at least keeps 
listeners on tenterhooks, fearful that 
someone might say something rude 
enough to ring up the B.B.C. about. 


An Independent Air 

HERE must be some heady quality 

in the air of Tooley Street, South- 
wark, not immediately apparent in the 
rather dreary setting. In this last ditch 
stood the most solid hard-core of the 
solidarity-strike dockers, determined to 
be first out and last back, and it was 
from here, in Canning’s time, that the 
famous Three Tailors of Tooley Street 
sent their petition of grievances be- 
ginning “We, the people of England” 
to the House of Commons. The subject 
of the plea was said to be Catholic 
emancipation, though this has_ been 
challenged. As one walks along the 
street from London Bridge, going east 
with the river, the Tower of London 
looms up on the north bank; perhaps 
this gives the inhabitant a slightly con- 
fused sense of having the backbone of 
England at his finger-tips. 


Moonward Ho! 

I suppose someone will bring out 
that good old cliché about Mount 
Everest when we begin to ask ourselves 
just why the Americans want to fire 
rockets at the moon— because it’s there. 
If their rockets miss the moon, we are 
told, they will go into a very interesting 
orbit, “like a sort of figure eight”; and 
if we are tactless enough to ask the 
Americans why their rockets missed 
the moon, it would be nice to think 
that the classic phrase would be pro 
duced again—because it wasn’t there. 
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Seven 


UNKNOWN 


asked to write about the forties in 

this series, because I shan’t be 
forty until this summer. Can it be that 
I have always sounded forty, or even 
forty-five? I don’t know. I met a 
woman at a party once who said ‘Oh, 
but I always thought you were seventy, 
a terribly rich old man, who has done 
everything, cackling over your port in 
the evening of life.””, On the other hand 
I once got a letter that said “I am sure 
you are thirty-five.” (I was, then), 
“burly, with a north-country accent” 
(false). ‘This sort of thing is the only 
possible justification I can see for the 
mania all publishers have for printing 
photographs of their humorous writers, 
on the back of the jacket or anywhere 
else they can get them in. Humour is a 
kind of climate, the reader enters a 
country, he laughs (one hopes) himseif, 
the last thing he wants to be reminded 
of is that some miserable-looking fellow, 
with a face much like anybody else’s, 
sat down at an actual typewriter in an 
actual room somewhere, and actually, 
painfully, contrived all this stuff. 

But the forties; can it be, dreadful 
thought, that this is my Real Age, as it 
is of most people? For everybody has a 
Real Age, and has to make a fight 
against it. Take Mr. Gilbert Harding, for 
instance. Whilst there is documentary 
evidence that he was born in 1907, and 
in his book there are strange, ghost-like 
pictures of him as an undergraduate, 
his Real Age is undoubtedly about fifty. 
Can you imagine him with that mous- 
tache, that magisterial manner, as an 
undergraduate—as an under-anything? 
Of course not. This is not to doubt that 
among those who had the privilege of 
knowing him during what we must 
perforce think of as his unreal years he 
was just as polysyllabically entertaining 
as he is now. It is nevertheless certain 
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that mysterious, magical lights began 
to shine from Mr. Harding as he 
approached fifty, his Real Age. 

To go to the other extreme, the Real 
Age of any rock-and-roll singer (not 
rock ’n’ roll, I hate ’n’) is clearly 
eighteen, or even seventeen. You can’t 
listen to that stuff when you're fifty, let 
alone do it. Or, as a further example, I 
keep meeting more and more men of 
twenty-four, arts graduates with perfect 
taste, who can’t wait to be seventy 
beautiful old precise old aristocratic old 
cultured old men who know the Uffizi 
by heart; like Berenson, only more so. 
It is only very great men who have what 
one might call a Continuing Real Age, 
like Sir Winston Churchill (20—80) or 
Dr. Vaughan Williams (40—80). 

Mr. T. S. Eliot says that an historical 
sense is “nearly indispensable to anyone 
who would continue to be a poet beyond 
his twenty-fifth year,” by which I take 
him to imply, among other things, that 
anybody can be a poet until he is 
twenty-five. Indeed one could extend 
this idea and say that anybody can be 
thirty until he’s forty. There #s a poetic, 
dream-like quality in all that kaleido- 
scopic moving about, those changes of 
jobs, those strange lonely holidays, 
those parties where you have to take a 
bottle—above all, in all those /odgings— 
which fill your life before you are forty, 
and are married, and keep seeing 
insurance men and trying to understand 
mortgages. 

No one reaches his Real Age in 
lodgings, I am sure of that. I started 
off after the war in the Salvation Army 
officers’ hostel (not the Salvation Army 
Officers’ hostel). Then I had a bed- 
sitting room shaped like a slice of pie; 
shoes and books kept drifting into the 
sharp corner. During the Great Freeze 
of 1946-47 I was living with some old 
ladies in West Hampstead, and when it 
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thawed their pipes had burst in nineteen 
places, the bath kept filling from the 
plug-hole. I lived with a photographer 
and his wife, and he said “For God’s 
sake knock loudly, we often go about 
naked” (I’m sure they didn’t, but I 
never saw a man who worked harder at 
being Bohemian, even all those people 
who seem to live in the Royal Court). 
I lived in a house where the telephone 
was in the drawing-room, which was 
kept locked; it only ever rang for me, 
and the landlady would give me the key 
quite willingly, but when I asked why 
she kept the room locked if she didn’t 
mind people going in it to the phone she 
said “ Because of the dust.”’ I lived ina 
house where another lodger was a big 
contralto who had a great bulbous cat, 
called Boomps, and every evening she 
used to take this cat off to its sand-tray, 
saying, in a big contralto voice, ““Come 
along, darling, time for stinki-pooshuns.” 
When she went away she sent post- 
cards to it. I took a bed-sitting-room in 
a sub-flat in a flat in a house belonging 
to a ménage a trois. The husband had 
recently come out of hospital, where he 
had been for nine months after the 
Other Man had hit him on the ear and 
damaged some canal; he, the wife, and 
the Other Man were always sitting round 
the kitchen table, in an electric silence, 
when I came apologetically to get my 
weekly chop (this was the period when, 
although it was still clear that we and 
not West Germany had won the wat, 
everything was rationed). 

Nor can you possibly attain your Real 
Age when you are not doing what you 
really want to do. All I have wanted to 
do since I was seventeen was to haves | 
humour column in a newspaper; but 
while I was in all these lodgings I was 
working, first, in the Central Office of 
Information, writing film strips about 
British schools, British ball-bearings, 
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British carpets, British everything; and 
then, like everyone else, in an adver- 
tising agency. On the strength of my 
cuttings-book, which by now contained 
a fair number of pieces from Punch and 
the Spectator, they took me on rather 
dubiously as a copywriter. “You’ve 
got to have a flair,” they said, “but even 
if you have, it takes years to learn how 
to write good copy.”’ Six months later 
I wrote the first post-war copy for Shell. 
The only time I have ever been at the 
receiving end of consumer research was 
when a lady stopped me in Finchley 
Road (Finchley Road and Notting Hill 
Gate, those are the parts of London we 
immigrants will never forget) and asked 
me what petrol I used. I said Shell. 
Question No. 2 was Why? I said I wrote 
the ads and had convinced myself. 
Another thing I did was to write, 
with the considerable assistance of a 





Monsignor who is now a bishop, a letter 
in a direct-mail campaign to all the 
Catholic clergy in Britain (about 22,000 
if I remember rightly) inviting them to 
fly to Rome for the Holy Year by B.E.A., 
another of our clients (it was a very 
good agency). ‘This letter was in Latin, 
and it won a plaque, or something, from 
the British Direct Mail Association, or 
something. I had left before the replies 
started to come in, from places like 
Stonyhurst, couched in equally felicitous, 
Quintilian sort of Latin. There seemed 
to be no one at B.E.A., and there was 
certainly no one in the agency except 
one of the directors (and he now has his 
own agency, they all do in the end) who 
could translate them, so I got this job 
freelance, at a guinea a time. Unfor- 
tunately not all the 22,000 replied. 
When I did get my column, in the 
Observer, I heard a sound as of the 








rippling of a mighty harp, like the pages 
turning in those “Scrapbook” pro- 
grammes. Aha, I thought, this is my 
Real Age beginning. But really I am not 
so sure that any humorous writer does 
attain a Real Age, or even just Reality. 

All humorous writers wonder (a) 
whether they’re saying anything at all, 
(6) whether it’s worth saying, (c) if 
anyone is listening, and (d) if he heard 
it right anyway. Let’s just take (d). 
I wrote a piece once about Boddery 
Household Noises, Inc. Boddery was a 
man I imagined who, irritated by his 
wife’s assumption that leaving the hall 
light on when they went out would keep 
burglars away, designed a simple noise 
machine that sounded like feet going 
up- and downstairs. As the Thinking 
Burglar cottoned on to this, Boddery 
had to design more and more complex 
devices to keep ahead, and in the end he 
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“Just before we finally hand the place over, there’s a little matter of some glass beads.” 
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had a huge factory, from which you 
could buy anything from the “ Bijou 
Domestic Bump-and-Tinkle Set ” to the 
“Kountrihouse Ball Set (with Orgy 
Attachment).”” Well, I got a letter from 
Germany asking if the writer could have 
the German agency for this. I got a 
letter saying “ I think the Bijou Domestic 
Bump-and-Tinkle Set would meet our 
needs; but is there a battery-operated 
model, as we have no mains here in the 
country?” The phone rang and (I 
swear) a girl’s voice said “This is the 
Daily Mail Ideal Homes Exhibition. 
Could you tell us how we could get in 
touch with this firm you wrote about?” 

I meet people at parties: they say 
“Ah, I always enjoy your stuff” (I 
preen myself) “in the Sunday Times” 
(collapse of humorous writer). Others 
say “ How do you get on with Garvin?” 
(He died in 1947). Some say “I've got 
an idea for you” and, more often than 
not, show me an advertisement for 
Space Sellers. But I know what Space 
Sellers are, so it’s not funny. I didn’t 
know what Activated Sludge (name of 
a firm in Victoria Street) was when I 
did a piece about it, although I do now. 
It’s only the Unknown, the Other, 
that’s funny. 

Some people say the only really funny 
things are accidents, you can’t create 
humour. Raymond Mortimer said this in 
the Observer—no, silly of me, the Sunday 
Times—when he reviewed 5S. Potter’s 
book on the Sense of Humour. I 
don’t know. It’s hard to justify 
humour, or prove it. But then it’s hard 
to justify music. All I can do is to 
suggest, with all deference, an alteration of 
the first line of the wonderful little poem 
Everyone Sang, by Siegfried Sassoon: 

Everyone suddenly burst out laughing. 

This is no place for a lot of high- 
falutin stuff about the world being a 
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kind of divine joke, of which we shall 
all one day see the point, or any other 
allegorico-philosophical way of proving 
humour. You can’t prove it, and lots 
of people go to an honoured tomb 
without a smile ever having creased 
their faces. But in this, the age of 
bitchiness, everybody seems to think 
that humour is no good if it isn’t about, 
and preferably against, something—as 
though humour were a department of 
satire instead of the other way round, 
Many people can’t wait for the funeral 
of the kind of humorous writing which 
stems from the conviction, especially 
the English conviction, that there is a 
kind of Platonic Form, an absolute, real 
Thing—Humour. It’s on the way out, 
they say, no one reads that stuff any 
more. 

This may be true. But what the 
funeral attendants haven’t noticed is 
that people (not the admass, but people) 
still /isten to it. The great tradition, in 
a new medium, is livelier than ever, 
Instead of Lewis Carroll’s nonsense it’s 
Spike Milligan’s; persons of perception 
enjoy it now, but in a.p. 2000, if we 
ever get there, there will be learned 
essays and Times fourth leaders about 
it (“in these days of space-flight the 
antiphonal ripostes of Mr. Nep SEAGOON 
and Count ‘Jim’ Moriarty which so 
amused our grandfathers . . .”). 
Instead of the verbal wit of Wilde it is 
Muir and Norden. Instead of Mr. 
Pooter it’s Tony Hancock. . . 

But that’s another story. 





The last two decades in this 
series will be represented by 
STEPHEN POTTER 


and 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
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The Case Against Nationalized Housework 


IME-AND-MOTION _ experts 
oe made our offices, shops and 

factories wonderfully productive: 
every time a muscle is flexed there is 
something on the cash-register to show 
for it, and every time an uneco- 
nomic thought enters a head burglar- 
alarms murder the uncomplaining air 
with their screams of  affronted 
materialism. 

Just about the only place left to be 
inefficient in is the ordinary home, and 
I regret to observe that the time-and- 
motion boys are at last getting round to 
it. I say “at last,” but really there is 
nothing new about the concept of 
domestic efficiency. One of the glass- 
and-cantilever school of architects (Cor- 
busier, was it?) once called a house 
“a machine for living in,” and for a 
long time designers have been trying to 
get manufacturers of sanitary fireclay 
to make wash-basins and lavatories of 
optimum dimensions and ideal height. 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


What is important now is that the 
scientific management people are stop- 
watching the housewife and her mate, 
working out coefficients of this and that 
with the idea of proving that people 
who don’t want their homes run as 
factories are grossly incompetent and 
should be nationalized. 

I read the other day (in that nifty 
little diurnal the Daily Express) about a 
fair lady, Mrs. Patricia Maddison of 
Wolverhampton, who had been put 
through the hoop good and _ proper. 
The experts discovered, among other 
things, that Mrs. M. was wasting time 
steadily throughout the day. She was 
inefficient in the kitchen, in the living 
room, in the bedroom. ‘They didn’t 
like her dusting, and they were heavily 
critical of her bed-making, cooking, 
washing, ironing and shopping. 

Of her bed-making they said: “’Time 
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spent, 8 minutes, 36 seconds. This 
included a considerable amount of 
unnecessary walking. Mrs. Maddison 
walked 85 feet making the double bed 
when she need only have walked 24 
feet.” 

But suppose Mrs. M. wants to walk 
85 feet when making her double bed. 
It so happens that I talked the other 
day to a Mrs. Corbishly who at one 
hundred and two is the oldest inhabitant 
of Ixtholme. She was sitting in the bar 
parlour of “The Grapes” drinking 
stout and munching steadily from a 
large packet of cornflakes (she considers 
potato crisps too expensive). “Eh?” 
she said, adding another turn of the 
screw to her right earring, “Oh, yerse, 
I always reckoned to walk a good chain 
or so making Jim’s bed. Keeps you fit, 
you know, and nippy on your pins. 
But I don’t attribute my great age merely 
to bed-making. There’s the pilfings.” 

“The what?” I said, signalling the 
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barman to refill the empty glass which 
Mrs. Corbishly was brandishing. 

“Pilfings, peelings,” she said. “Old 
Ixtholme word, pilfings, the rind off the 
taters. Some government chap came 
to see me not long ago, from the public 
advice or something, and he told me 
I ought to have a refuse bin in the 
kitchen and stop trudging down the 
compost. Well, I tried it out, and I was 
so scorned [miserable in Ixtholmese] 
I had to take sleeping pills for the first 
time in my life. 

“T like walking down the garden to 
the compost, and so would you if you’d 
had the rhubarb off it I’ve had. With 
custard it takes some beating, only I 
can’t abide sugar with it like Jim did. 
Sweet tooth, he had, like most menfolk. 
Jim, I used to tell him...” 

I asked her about dusting. The 
Express people had hinted at the futility 
of this operation. 

“Eh? Dusting? Well, there’s a 
thing,” said Mrs. Corbishly. “Best 
exercise there is for the figure. All 
these young girls wearing their silly 
cardboard vests! Wouldn’t be any 
need of mockery if they’d do some good 
dusting. But in these new councils 


there’s nothing to dust. You can’t have 
a decent dust if you haven’t got cracks 
and ledges and such, and these councils 
are all smoothed off like the mudguards 
on motors. No place for it to settle and 
get grimed in. And no real figures like 
mine—when I was a girl, of course.” 

“There’s a certain lady,” I said, 
“who is reckoned to walk a quarter of a 
mile in her kitchen every day while 
getting lunch. The trouble is she keeps 
her utensils in so many different 
places.” 

Mrs. Corbishly almost choked on a 
cornflake and needed another stout to 
clear her throat. 

“Ulcers,” she said at last, “that’s 
what eating before you’ve got an 
appetite gives you. I read about modern 
ladies having no stomach for food after 
they ’ve cooked it, and I think back to 
my old mum. I reckon she walked 
miles getting the dinner, one thing and 
another, and she could eat like a horse. 
We had to watch her, I'll tell you, we 
kids did. Sometimes she’d call us in 
from playing and say, crying all the 
time naturally, ‘I got you a lovely 
dinner and I’ve downed the lot with- 
out thinking.” ‘Then she’d give us 


Best Not to Tell the Vicar 


r VHE shopkeeper in me would 
probably have found expression 
long ago if it had not been for the 

warnings of those joyless, and perhaps 

briefless, barristers who give advice to 
retailers in a wide variety of trade 
journals, among them Men’s Wear and 

Draper's Record. 











The Law is hard on Shopkeepers 


The fact that their advice appears, 
as often as not, in that part of the 
magazine devoted to county court 
judgments, voluntary liquidations and 
creditors’ petitions is not without 
significance. It is obvious that those 
unfortunate tradesmen went to the 
wall because they failed to insure 
against their customers being jostled 
by Teddy Boys, or did not foresee that 
practical joking would break out among 
their counter-hands. 

I have read enough now to know that 
as a shopkeeper I am the whipping boy 
of justice. Take that business of 
practical joking, for instance. Suppose 
I sign on a high-spirited assistant who, 
when not selling regimental braces, 
makes a habit of twisting his fellows’ 
arms and pulling the chair from under 
the lady cashier. I chide him for his 
actions, but he persists in them. Is he, 
then, liable for the consequences of his 
follies? On the contrary, I am. And if 
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twopence apiece to buy cabbage and 
gravy from the cabbage and gravy man, 
Walked miles, my mum did, miles, 
And never missed a meal in her life.” 

“Some women,” I said, “are 
supposed to suffer from fatigue because 
their tables, working surfaces and so on, 
are not of the ideal height. What do 
you... .?” 

“Funny you should ask that,” said 
Mrs. Corbishly, “I was only complain- 
ing to Jack the other night. Wasn’t I 
Jack?” she said, addressing the barman, 

“'That’s right, mother,” said Jack, 
‘whatever you say.” 

“I was complaining about the height 
of these tables. Ought to be a good 
three inches lower. If you’re not 
thinking you can easily catch your glass 
on the edge.” And to prove her point 
she caught her glass on the edge and 
overturned it, sacrificing at least an 
eighth of an inch of stout. 

“See,” she said, looking hard into 
my face, “it’s easy done.” 

‘The barman brought the new drinks 
without being asked. 

“And the tables aren’t the only thing 
in this place that aren’t the right height,” 
she said darkly. 


‘ 


E. S. TURNER 


he pulls the chair from under me I can 
sue no one but myself. 

If one of my assistants negligently 
leaves long-handled brooms where other 
assistants fall over them it is all my 
fault. Again, if my employee is induced 
by an importunate traveller to order 
goods I do not want—say, two gross of 
made-up bow ties in fluorescent colours 

I shall have the utmost difficulty in 
talking my way out of the contract. 

Suppose I suspect an assistant of 
pilfering. It seems I shall enjoy no 
more than “qualified privilege” in my 
efforts to expose him. Though I am no 
lawyer, I have a good idea what qualified 
privilege is; it is about as valuable a 
commodity as partial chastity. 

Obviously my best course is to do 
without assistants and run the shop 
myself. ‘Then I shall be undistracted 
when I attend to such matters as con 
testing the ownership of five-pound 
notes picked up by customers on the 
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floor of my shop. According to the 
oracle of Men’s Wear such notes, if 
unclaimed by the rightful owner, 
become the property of the finder. The 
shopkeeper is not entitled to deduct 
even a modest percentage of their value, 
though he pays rates and taxes on the 
premises on which the bonanza was 
discovered. The injustice of this is 
thrown into sharp relicf when it is 
realized that a customer who steps on a 


.tin of floor polish and breaks his ankle 


is entitled to sue me for damages. You 
see how it is: the fellow can spot those 
five-pound notes lying about the floor 
before I can, yet he can’t see a tin of 
floor polish. And the law goes out of its 
way to protect him. 

I am quite sure (and Men’s Wear will 
doubtless confirm this) that if six 
plump women were suffocated trying 
to pack themselves into a single com- 
partment of my revolving door (a feat 
which presents an irresistible appeal to 
women shoppers) the blame would be 
laid at my (revolving) door. 

Then consider the case of Mrs. 
Briggs. She storms into my shop 
leading a shamefaced husband who has 
just bought a parcel of perhaps ill- 
advised merchandise. She says her 
husband had no right to waste his 
hard-earned money on such rubbish 
and demands that I take back the goods. 
Now it appears that the law is on my 
side, and I am under no obligation to 
do anything of the sort. But a woman 
who can browbeat her husband to that 
extent is obviously a formidable propo- 
sition. I want legislation that protects 
me from the customer even when I am 
in the right. 


I can expect to have a number of 


customers who make no effort to pay 
their bills. Yet if I take the obvious 
course that presents itself to a practising 
Christian, that is, if I go to the offender’s 
vicar and ask him to use his influence 
on his black sheep, I am running a 
by no means negligible risk. Once 
again I am stretching that qualified 
privilege. 

Obviously, customers are just as 
much trouble as assistants, and the best 
course is to do without them too. Here, 
for once, the law backs me up firmly. 
If I ask a customer to leave my shop 
he must go. He has no right to be there 
without my consent; if he refuses he is 
a trespasser. Furthermore (I cite a 
recent issue of Men’s Wear) | cannot be 





prevented from locking my _ shop 
at four p.m. just because I have a notice 
in the window saying “Open Till 5.30 
p.m.” If I decide to do my stocktaking 
at four o’clock on a busy Saturday 
afternoon I am perfectly entitled to 
turn my back on the queue hammering 
at my door. Who do they think they 
are, anyway? 

After all, if I admitted them, first 


LETTERS TO 





ensuring that no five-pound notes were 
lying about, what would happen? 
Half of them would skid on tins of 
floor polish and the other half would 
turn out to be undergraduates trying to 
run up credit, well aware that I cannot 
sue them and dare not tell their vicars, 
always supposing they have any. 

The law says it’s my shop. I’m 
better off without them. 


THE EDITOR 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless specifically marked otherwise, may 
be considered for publication.) 


To the Editor of Punch 

~ IR,—Anthony Powell surely overreaches 
\” himself when he states in a book 
review that in a.p. 999 ... “everyone 
surmised that the end of the world was 
due in A.D. 1000.” If he means every- 
one in the inner circle of the established 
Church of Rome then he should say so. 
"The vast bulk (I had almost written mass) 
of the Earth’s inhabitants of those days 
took no account of Anno Domini—a fact 
which is largely true to-day also—and 
of those under the Roman sway probably 
less than ten per cent knew or cared what 
year of our Lord it was. 

To compare contemporary global 
apprehensions with that far-off time is 
stretching it too far. After all, we 
can’t even be certain of next year: to us 
it’s still mercifully... sometime... 
never... (or possibly this year—there 
is still time!). 

To end on a more cheerful note, fancy 
old Wentworth being alive—I must drop 
him a line. I’d almost forgotten my 
Burgrove days! 

Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.14 W. A. Brewis 





To the Editor of Punch 

~IR,—Col. D. W. Reid asked, apropos 
an “In the Country ” article, for advice 

on the treatment of snails which had to 

be kept forty days before being cooked. 

They will be quite content to spend 

their forty days in any kind of box. 
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Next job is to soak them in a strong 
brine until all the impurities have risen to 
the surface. Then plunge the snails into 
boiling water and cook. Evacuate the 
snails from their shells and cook them 
again in fresh boiling water until they ’re 
tender. Clean the shells, rehouse the 
snails. Make a sauce from seven ounces 
of butter, two cloves of garlic, parsley, 
salt, pepper and nutmeg—that’s enough 
for fifty snails. Pour the sauce over them 
and put into the oven for a few minutes 
to melt the sauce. You can keep the 
snails right way up by embedding them 
in mashed potato. 

Yours faithfully, 


Charing, Kent Puitip HOLLAND 


To the Editor of Punch 

N ONSIEUR,—Je suis étonné que 
4 vous avez entériné cette faicheuse 
disposition d’esprit en publiant, coup 
sur coup, trois dessins qui, sous une 
forme ou sous une autre, sont, a la fois, 
un signe évident d’incompréhension et 
une insulte contre notre pays. II y a en 
France des partisans et des adversaires 
du Général de Gaulle. Il y a aussi des 
gens comme moi auxquels le Général est 
parfaitement indifférent, sauf lorsqu’il 
représente la derniére chance avant le 
désordre. 

Singérement: 


Sceaux, Seine Pau. Petir 


RAT LA ACD ET 


sty Fass 
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For Tiny Tots 


All characters are fictitious and 
bear no resemblance to any living 
trade unionists such as London 
dockers who struck unofficially to cut 
off the supply of imported meat in 
support of Smithfield drivers who 
struck for a 15 per cent wage increase 
because the speed limit for heavy 
vehicles was raised from 20 to 30 


m.p.h. 


HE House that Jack built was 
almost finished when a _ plastic 
pentagonal hod was introduced 
enabling an extra half-brick to be 
carried without adding to the total 
weight. This led to a strike by JOB 
(Jacobean Oferative Builders). Already 


By LESLIE MARSH 


there lay in the basement a first con- 
signment of malt, Jack being a spare- 
time brewer when not oppressing the 
workers, so a gesture of solidarity was 
demanded from MAUMAU (Maltsters 
and Unfederated Maltsters Associated 
Union), who refused to touch malt 
lying in a “hot” house. This touched 
off ROW (Rodent Operative Workers) 
who decided on a show of hands, some 
rather badly bitten, to decline to catch 
rats that ate malt in a house where 
trade union principles had been flag- 
rantly violated. Practical sympathy was 
voiced by SCALP (Society of Catsmeat 
and Liver Purveyors), who denied 
service to cats that killed rats that ate 
malt in a house where democracy was 
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being spat upon as though it were 
a Jewish gabardine. Whereupon 
DOGMA (Dog-collar Makers Associa- 
tion) were hurriedly convened under 
an emergency regulation and ceased 
upon the midnight hour to make collars 
for dogs that worried cats that killed 
rats that ate malt in a house where naked 
exploitation was unbridled, nay, rampant, 

In a trice the fat was in the fire with 
CHOCCHOC (Callers Home of Cows, 
Crumpled Horns Only, Confederation), 
who said there could be no compromise 
in the struggle with the forces of re- 
action and opted to take no further 
action with cows that tossed dogs that 
worried cats that killed rats that ate 
malt in what was tantamount to a non- 
union house. It was not to be expected 
that MAFIA (Milkmaids, All Forlorn, 
Incorporated Association) could stand 
idly aside, metaphorically speaking, 
because that was what they did literally 
rather than milk cows that tossed dogs 
that worried cats that killed rats that 
ate malt in a house where the dignity of 
labour had been trampled in the mire. 
Without wasting time on a_ ballot, 
MATTOMAF (Men All Tattered and 
Torn Osculating Milkmaids All For- 
lorn) voted on a resolution (amend- 
ments barred) to refrain from kissing 
maidens that milked cows that tossed 
dogs that worried cats that killed rats 
that ate malt in a house where the rights 
of man had_ been provocatively 
challenged. Repercussions were in- 
evitable in IMPASSE (Incumbents, 
Marrying Priests, All Shaven and Shorn, 
Executive). ‘Though this was a secular 
matter a dispensation was obtained to 
relieve them from the office of marrying 
men that kissed maidens that milked 
cows that tossed dogs that worried cats 
that killed rats that ate malt in a house 
where the Tolpuddle Martyrs lived 
again. 

The ultimate action came from 
SOBSTUFF (Sellers of Bird Seed to 
Universal Feathered Friends). Could 
they support aggressive cocks that 
crowed in the morn that waked the 
priests that married men that kissed 
maidens that milked cows that tossed 
dogs that worried cats that killed rats 
that ate malt in a house where the 
memory of Keir Hardie was being 
mocked? No, at least not until strike 
funds ran out when all the unions had 
lent each other all their money as 4 
gesture of solidarity. 
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My Waterloo Money’s on Fitz 


High time History combed the moonbeams out of its hair. 


By CHARLES REID 


Somebody brought the good news of June 18 to 


Ghent, Dover, Whitehall, Change Alley, Mansion House et al. one hundred and forty-three years ago. But who? 


word of it, that the first news of 

Waterloo was brought to London 
hot from the battlefield either by Nathan 
Mayer Rothschild in person or by a 
Nathan emissary, so that Nathan could 
hog it on "Change and get away with 
an obscene packet. 

Was this the sort of thing Nathan 
went in for? He had a pugnacious nose, 
grey gimlet eyes, a pear-shaped belly 
and angelic blond curls that fringed 
Pickwickian baldness. Once he said 
“Sometimes to amuse myself I give a 
beggar a guinea. He thinks it is a 
mistake, and for fear I should find it out, 
off he runs as hard as he can. I advise 
you to give a beggar a guinea. It is very 
amusing.” 

Clearly, a man capable of this was 
capable of anything. 

The tale that he was himself at 
Waterloo was hatched some decades 
after the event by Magid, a Yiddish 
journal circulating in Poland and 
Germany. 

‘On June 18, 1815 (said Magid), 
N. M. Rothschild rode on a splendid 
charger beside Wellington and eagerly 
watched the tide of success or chance 
of defeat of the Allied arms. He stayed 
all day until the crisis, when the 
approach of Bliicher put the French 
to 1gnominious rout. 

He then rode off post-haste to 
Ostend and offered a fabulous sum to 
be taken to Dover. The night was so 
boisterous that no mariner dared cross 
the Channel. With much persuasion 
he commanded a passage, however. 

Arrived at Dover on the evening of 
the 19th, he hastened to town and 
spread the news of a defeat of the 
English. This intelligence cast a gloom 
over the City, and the Funds con- 
siderably declined. Meantime the firm 
bought up stock most extensively and 
urged many friends privately to make 
purchases. In the latter part of the 
day more accurate tidings came from 
over the water, the Funds rallied and 
Rothschild netted a considerable sum. 
Really? The battle was fought on a 

rainy Sunday. (All that day the rumble 
of gunfire could be heard in East Kent.) 
Nathan’s defeat canard is supposed to 
have shattered the market on Tuesday 
morning. Nothing of the kind. Consols 
stayed steady all day at 56. It wasn’t 


|: is said, though I don’t believe a 


until Thursday that they shot up, hitting 
59. But by that time the victory had 
been common knowledge for twenty- 
four hours. 

Nathan comes out of the Stock 
Exchange record snow-white and un- 
spotted, with a halo in each hand like 
a pair of cymbals. The obscene packet 
legend spread, none the less. People 
don’t readily forgive financiers for sins 
they never committed. 

All prudent historians titter at the 
Magid legend. ‘The Roworth story is 
the one most of them fall for. 

Cousin or near relative of a mayor 
and alderman of Nottingham, Roworth, 
sometimes spelled Raworth, appears to 
have been one of Nathan’s legmen on 
the continent. There are two accounts 
of his Waterloo scoop. Account (a) says 
he slept the night before the battle 
on the battlefield itself “under some 
slight shelter,” galloped to the coast as 
soon as victory was assured and crossed 
the Channel in an open boat. Account 
(6) says Roworth was sitting in Ostend 
at the time of the battle, got a copy 
of the Dutch Gazette announcing 
Napoleon’s defeat hot from the flatbed, 
and caught the next Dover packet. 

Both accounts agree that Roworth 
reached London early on ‘Tuesday and 
gave the news to Nathan who, after a 
quick rig of the market, graciously told 
Whitehall. 

Something of a muddle here, I feel. 
Wellington had a version of his own 











which makes the muddle richer. At a 
party in 1826 the Duke told how he 
sent the first news to Louis XVIII, then 
in Ghent, by Count Pozzo di Borgo’s 
hand. (Others swear that the Duke’s 
messenger was a Mr. Cook. Others 
again say it was a Sir P. Malcolm.) 
Pozzo reached the royal residence at 
breakfast time on Monday. His news 
caused stately commotion. In the royal 
circle everybody started kissing every- 
body else. 


There was a crowd of people before 
the royal windows as usual (continued 
the Duke). A Jew who was there, 
looking in, had his curiosity aroused 
by observing the kissing and other 
signs of joy. To learn the cause of 
this, he made his way into the house 
and, having heard the news, set out 
instantly for Ostend. 

Getting on board a vessel ready 
to sail for England, he hastened to 
London, where he first ‘vent to 
*Change Alley and transacted business; 
which done, he immediately carried 
the news to Lord Liverpool some 
hours before the arrival of Captain 
Percy with the dispatches. 

Faced with four stories that cancel 
each other out and by Stock Exchange 
quotations that refute the lot, I threw 
down my research pencil, stared up 
vacantly into the Reading Room dome 
at the B.M., and told myself that 
probably Waterloo never happened and 
that mass hallucination accounts for 
everything. 

It was at this point that I stumbled on 
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Maurice Fitzgerald, hereditary Knight 
of Kerry. I imagine Fitzgerald as small 
and neat, with sandy hair, a humorous 
mouth and eyes as clear as blue glass, 
for these, as is well known, are sure 
attributes of honesty and truth. Fitz- 
gerald sat in the Irish and Imperial 
parliaments for thirty-seven years; be- 
came a P.C. and a member of the Irish 
Treasury; and is vouched for by the 
Dict. Nat. Biog. 

One day in 1845, then being seventy- 
one, he was approached by a man who 
wrote for The Quarterly Review. “ Look 
here, Fitz,” said this man, “I’m asked 
to notice a cartload of books about the 
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Waterloo campaign. You were at the 
battle yourself, were you not? Yes? 
Mind giving me your personal angle?” 
Fitzgerald did not mind at all. He 
turned in a “memorandum of personal 
recollections” the gist of which appears 
in The Quarterly Review for June 1845. 
It seems that, like many another 
fashionable civilian, Fitzgerald arrived 
in Brussels a fortnight before the battle, 
bent on having a stall seat at Napoleon’s 
defeat. At Quatre Bras on the Saturday 
he watched the Allied cavalry in retreat. 
This, apparently, was enough for him. 
On the Sunday he started homewards. 
In Ghent the British Minister charged 
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him with dispatches for London stating 
the battle position at 10.30 a.m. that 
day. ‘The Duke, these said, was ready 
to give battle and confident of success, 
At Ostend the latest official news, 
according to an English admiral, was 
that Napoleon had whacked the Prus- 
sians but that the Duke had not budged. 

Fitzgerald boarded a sloop of war. 
While getting under weigh the sloop 
was overtaken by a row boat with a 
gendarme and a pile of mailbags. News 
had just arrived, shouted the gendarme, 
that the Duke was driving the French 
at all points. 

Fitzgerald reached Whitehall at four- 
thirty on Tuesday afternoon. After 
handing in the dispatches he was 
ushered by the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Melville, into the Chancellor’s 
Room at the House of Lords. Here the 
Cabinet was in a jittery session, with 
Liverpool at the head of it. 

On the basis of Fitzgerald’s memo 
I reconstruct the ensuing scene: 

FitzGERALD: Milord, gentlemen, in 
order that I may not take up your time 
unnecessarily, perhaps you will inform 
me what are your latest advices from 
the theatre of war. What do you know? 

LIVERPOOL: Not a thing. 

FirzGERALD: Have you not heard 
that Napoleon has moved his army? 

LiverPoo.: We have had reports to 
that effect from smugglers putting in 
to our ports. But nothing is certain. 

FirzGERALD: My humble duty, sir. 
But one thing is certain: victory. Not 
only has Napoleon moved his army. 
He has lost it. It was the Duke’s day. 

Quizzed for a quarter of an hour, 
Fitzgerald told all he knew. The 
Cabinet clasped him to its bosom. 

Ministers (added Fitzgerald) ex- 
pressed great relief and gratification 
at the intelligence I had furnished, as 
the town had been inundated with the 
most alarming and dangerous rumours. 

Considerable anxiety existed . . . but 

I had effectively removed it. 

‘Ten years later, they say, Roworth 
or Raworth was living happily ever 
after on a pension from Nathan. To 
this day the Rothschilds assert, on the 
basis of oral tradition in the family, 
that Nathan got the news first. When 
asked from whom, how, on what day 
and at what time, they stare back. 

Myself, I put my money on Fitz. I 
wish I could have done so at the time. 
Nice pickings are to be made on a three 
point overnight rise in Consols. 
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ITV ITEMS 


Containing all the independent 
television programmes with the 
exception of the commercials, 
with some blank pages on the 
back for Sir Robert Fraser’s 
extra channels when he gets 








them. 
CONTENTS 
Page 
JACK ROUGH Looking About 2 
OSI IEEE onic sc ccoccscce cece 5 
Married to a Comic............. 7 
TV needs ideas, says CLINT 
FONE cinssnssdssnssnsecbores 1 
Buying a gun in Colorado...... 16 
Tops cf the Pops.................. 23 
The Ant Man at Home.......... 38 
Life in a Hundred Yezrs—The 
Astronomer Royal talks to 
Michael Barsley ............... 39 
RENEE scdnsncnseinscenebcodboben 40 
Natural Break..................... 42 
How to keep the flavour in 
beefsteak, by ALFRED 
FTI MES coccicctscntedénssent 43 
“Roving Report” goes to 
Arthur Askey’s Birthday 
ET - <uuhebuadmacsihiniubeeatess 45 


AND INCIDENTALLY 
THE PROGRAMMES 24-37 
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WHo is the fine actor who so skilfully 

portrays the Town Crier who shakes 
the handbell during the credit titles of 
The Whittle Story? 


The Elms, N.5 JOHNSON FITCH 


@ Herbert Cold graduated to TV from 
Shakespeare. He claims to be the only 
gardener who has found a use for greenfly. 
He has two sons—but neither has followed 
Dad into Show Biz! 


Correction 


"THE make-up department have slipped 
over the Queen’s Proctor’s wig in 
Matrimonial Panel. The only per- 
missible colour is white. 
Twlch Road, (Miss) Hope PERKINS 
Battersea 


Straight Question 
LISTENING last Thursday to the 


controversy over the best policy 
for the country to pursue in the field of 
finance it occured to me that a very 
simple question would dispose of the 
pretensions of the pundits who addressed 
us. It is this. If you were given a spade 
would you use it to barter or to dig with? 
Jack H. PRINGLE 
The Nethers, 
Fincham 


Not Shown 


HY are we never allowed to see the 
Long Melcombe Ash Wednesday 
Leapfrog Dance on our screens? Year 
after year goes by and I wait expectantly. 
I cannot in the nature of things hope for 
many more years on earth and I[ do not 










like to think that it may be shown after 
I have passed on. My grandfather, it 
may interest readers to know, was the 
first man to test a tooth-powder with a 
pumice base. I have inherited his good 
health. Hoping you can find space for 
this letter—and that space on our screens 
will be found for the Long Melcombe 
Ash Wednesday Leapfrog Dance! 


17A Vimy Villas, Cuas. P. LETTER 
Burton-on-Trent 


Tune Wanted 


HAT is that haunting refrain that 
introduces Bransby Williams’s Can 
I Be of Assistance? 


717 County Hall, (Mrs.) Doris Coop 
Leicester 

@ One of the dances from Henry VIII, 

by Edward German. 


What’s His Line? 
AM very interested in the duties of 
an American mortuary assistant as 
shown in the series War on Crime. 
They seem to differ as to many points 
from those performed by his English 
opposite number. For example, the 
recording of tattooing. I am, as it 
happens, a mortuary assistant myself 
and hence find my attention concentrates 
on this aspect of the programme, though 
of course it is, I quite realize, a very 
small part of the whole and there have 
been episodes when the character did not 
appear at all, notably the one that dealt 

with evasion of the Anti-Trust Laws. 

S1pNEY RONALD GALPIN 

c/o St. Margaret’s Boxing Club, 

Bexley 
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CULTURE 


Sunday 
9.35 Peer Gynt (Frankie Hovwerd, 
Mai Zetterling) 
Wednesday 
11.30 Focus on Viewpoints: Is 
Culture Necessary to Civil- 
ization? (C. A. Joyce, Frank 
Cousins, John Gordon) 
Saturday 
8.0 Songs from The Ring 


ROUND GAMES 


Sunday 
10.15 Obstacle Race 
Monday 
6.0 Indoor Fireworks (Lord Noel- 
Buxton) 
Thursday 
1.0 Consequences (John Braine, 
Simon Raven, Jocelyn Brooke, 
Stevie Smith, Arthur Hellizell) 


SERIALS 


Wednesday 
5.0 Public Health Department 
Operative 239 
Thursday 
8.0 Death House 
Friday 
4.15 The Teddie Roosevelt Story 
Saturday 
9.0 The Compleat Angler 


YOUTH 
Monday 
5.0 The Story of Coffee 
Wednesday 
7.0 Comb Band Club 
Friday 
7.30 Hints on the care of bicycle 
chains 
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Saturday 
8.30 Apache dancing semi-finals, 
Northern Division 


NEW PROGRAMMES 


Monday 

5.15 Mainstream Ragtime Club 
Thursday 

8.0 Tenth Precinct Ranch 
Saturday 

8.0 Public Confession 


LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 


Sunday 

6.30a.m. The Yip-I-Addies 
Tuesday 

10.0 Desert Island Variety 
Saturday 


8.45 Here’s Arthur (Arthur Askey) 

9.45 Here’s Norman (Norman 
Wisdom) 

10.45 Here’s Terry (Terry-Thomas) 


ee See ee 
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ITV Items 


JACK ROUGH 


HE new Chairman of How Are You 

Feeling? is TimMy SHINE who made 
such a hit last month as winning con- 
testant in Pick a Card. He has now 
packed in his job with Universal Smelting 
and next month is starring in the Black- 
pool All-Laughter Army show, Corporal 
Punishment. 'Timmy hopes to maintain 
the sparkle of the panel and has several 
new ideas for keeping them on their toes. 
His firm presence will be particularly 
valuable in the Celebrity Spot when 
guessing the cause of the Celebrity’s 
Spots leads to difficulties. 


Anglesey Television 
The new station is all set to open on 
time. Herspert Hoop, recently appointed 
Director of Subsidiary Services, has been 
working a fifteen-hour day signing up 
the local clergy for Pre- 
Breakfast Minute, the de- 
votional programme which 
is, at the moment, the only 
programme that is to be 
televised, apart from the 
tuning signal, commercials 
and God Save the Queen. 
Hood has joined the com- 
pany from the B.B.C., 
where he was Subsidiary 
Director of Services. 


Enquire Within 

“Many people ask me 
how I know so much,” 
ProFEssoR~ LANCE admits 
with a grin. He attributes 
his remarkable range of 
knowledge partly to read- 
ing, partly to “keeping his ears open” 
and partly to making full use of his oppor- 
tunities. He specializes of course in 





i 


Thermosemantics; but he can provide 
equally fluent-and convincing answers on 
topics ranging from the Ancient Greeks 
His 


to golfing _ statistics. favourite 


relaxation is televiewing. 












Pat Floyd-Andrews 
and Wilf 


rehearsal of Hindle 
lamps” used to blow with the L.S.E. 


Transatlantic Visitor 

Hucu Brrpwink has just flown in 
from New York. He is taking the lead 
in Sunday’s three-act adaptation of 
Riders to the Sea. He says that what 
struck him most while he was flying the 
Atlantic was the friendliness of the food 
service. 


Request Item 

Jas. Lo, who is producing Carlotta 
Mitchenaeuer’s new serial For the Lord 
Harry, is trying to find an authentic 
period jester’s hobby-horse. His quest 
has taken him into most of the Home 
Counties. 


Alteration 

In the next edition of Keep Your Hair 
On cheery Vic VENABLES takes over 
as Mystery Voice from 
Howtmes Piccortr. 


Versatile 

Many viewers probably 
do not realize that the 
sheriff’s mother in Lynch 
Town and the sheriff’s 
daughter in By My Quotha 
are played by one and the 
same actress, Haze. Gop, 
in private life Councillor 
Mrs. Jimmy Robinson. 
What with her duties on 
Huxtable U.D.C. Finance 
Committee, looking after a 
husband and two children, 
gardening, combing the 
dogs, rehearsing and tele- 
vising, Hazel does not get 
much time to herself. Husband Jimmy 
Robinson, when he is not making up for 
his part as the High Priest in War of 
Galaxies, takes his share of the cooking. 
When she has completed her present 
engagements Hazel hopes to find a part 
that gives her an opening for the flamenco 
dancing in which she was trained. 

Enp-P1EcE.— While Alma Thrush was 
designing the backgrounds for “Brush Up 
Your Salads” she wanted to buy a pencil- 
sharpener. She went to her little village 
stores and the storekeeper said “Oh, we 
sell pencils ready sharpened.” 








‘*Giglamps ”’ Frobisher borrows Archie 
Mackandrew’s glass trumpet during a 
Wakes. ‘‘ Gig- 


Ramblers 
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CHOKER SMITH 
(See On Probation) 





—~—~ 


Double-Quiz 
No 177 


Those who like their Cuizzes tough, use 
Questions A: those who like them easier, 


use Questions B. 
CLUES A 
What comedian sounds sapient? 
What figure does Hughie Green 
invite you to multiply your 
money by? 
What comedian has the same name 
as an Elizabethan admiral? 


What outlaw chief sounds like a 
head-covering ? 
What are often to be found in 
Ward Ten? 
CLUES B 
What comedian, whose Christian 


name is Norman, sounds wise? 

If you double your money what 
figure do you multiply it by? 

What comedian called Charlie has 
curly hair, a squeaky voice and 
a surname that reminds you of 
either a famous sailor of old or 
the male of a duck? 

What outlaw chief led a band of 
rebels under the greenwood 
tree in Sherwood Forest? His 
companions included Maid 
Marian, Little John and Friar 
Tuck. 

What is the plural of the first word 








in the title of the series whose 
name ends “. .. Ward Ten”? 
el 
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Es LAMOROUS eighteen-year-old 
Nellie Hoak, who takes the part of a 
slinky Egyptian siren in the successful 
Tony and Cleo series, was born in 1933. 
Also, she has a secret: she has not 
eaten bread for three weeks! 
The reason? “I just suddenly decided 
to stop,’’ she told me, as we sat in the 


> chic milk-bar not a stone’s throw from 


the studio, where Nellie often pops in 


_for a refresher after a strenuous day’s 
‘work, just like an ordinary person. 
| “Everybody seems to eat bread, so why 
| shouldn’t I be different?” 


But then Nellie has alzays flouted 
tradition. Who would believe, for 
example, that from late September to 
early May she wears a woollen vest? 
“It keeps me warm,” she says. Then 
there is her hobby. How many TV stars 
can you think of who play darts—the 
ordinary, common game of the humble 
English pub? Yet Nellie does. ‘It 
keeps me fit,”’ she says. 

How has Nellie adjusted her life to her 
appearances in Tony and Cleo? Well, 








Nellie Hoak as Cleopatra 





for one thing she makes it a rule never 
to wear her daring Cleo costume in her 
book-lined Pimlico flat. ‘Once I leave 
the studio,” she explained, “I try to 
revert back to Nellie Hoak. I believe 
it’s the only way. It’s the hardest thing 
an actress has to learn, but I’m deter- 
mined to master it.”” Nellie is refresh- 
ingly frank. “‘ People often ask me,” she 
said, ‘“‘ whereabouts in Egypt I was born, 
and whether I like being a queen. 
Actually I am not really a queen. I was 
reared in Salford, and the series is taken 
from a play by William Shakespeare, the 
Warwickshire playwright. He made it 
all up. And I have never been to Egypt!”’ 
Well, that should answer a lot of viewers’ 
questions. 

Nellie did not train to be an actress. 
She believes viewers like to see actors 
and actresses make mistakes now and 
then, as it makes them seem more like 
members of the family. ‘‘Also,’’ she 
explained, ‘“‘when one is working ‘in-a 
series one simply can’t find time to take 
acting lessons as well.” 

It was a fortunate chance that gave 
Nellie her big break. One day she met 
Len Prush in a Tube. She had known 
him at school. ‘“‘ What are you doing?” 
she said. “I am a producer in TV,” said 
Len Prush. “But I thought 
you wanted to be a chimney- 
sweep?” said Nellie. “I 
changed my mind,’ said 
Len wittily. Three days 
later Nellie was rehearsing 
for her first part, and ina 
fortnight they were married. 

“People often ask me,” 
Nellie told me, “why my 
marriage broke up after six 
months. It’s a long story.” 

Nellie’s plans for the 
future are exciting. As 
already announced, she is to 
be the Hooded Mystery 
Guest next Friday’ on 
“Which Grannie Has False 
Teeth?” the popular new 
quiz show. A week later she 
will travel by road to Work- 
ington to open a new men’s 
outfitters. After that, who 
knows? It’sa busy life these 


days for stars like Nellie. One thing is 
certain. She won’t eat bread. 


Ron Scooter 
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Why do people steal? To put it another way, what is it 
that makes a person take something which he knows to be 
another person’s property? These are the questions Alf 
Cheddar sets out to answer in this week’s edition of Are We 
All Human? Channel Nine’s series of investigations into the 
most serious problems of our time. 


This programme is not for the squeamish, for Alf leaves no 
stone unturned in his fearless inquiry. You will meet burglars 
actually in their own homes, although for obvious reasons they 
will be wearing masks. You will see an actual model of the 
lavatory cistern in which one hundred pound notes were 
hidden after a bank raid in 1925. You will hear an East End 
gangster’s moll outlining her philosophy of life (“Some weeks 
he doesn’t pinch nothing and some weeks he does, and that’s 
how it goes, definitely”). You will see a shoplifter at work in 
a crowded store and, in a startling climax to this astounding 
ten-minute programme, take part in an actual smash-and-grab 
raid. 


something came over me, like’’), how sordid are the depths to 
which a man will sink when he falls among bad companions (“‘ So 
he says to me ‘Try that,’ he says. ‘That’s beer,’ he says. So I 
had a sip”), and what decent citizens are doing in an attempt to 
reclaim these criminals for Society (“Then this is the table- 
tennis room, where of course they can come and have a game 
of table-tennis if they so wish, instead of the free cinema- 
show’’). 

Why, then, do we steal? The conclusions reached by Alf 
may shock you, but they must be faced. We steal, says Alf 
in his summing-up at the end of the programme, for a variety 
of reasons, some of them as yet unknown. 

Can we, in the face of these revelations, afford to ignore the 
problem? Are prison sentences enough? What is a sick mind? 
Can science help? What is the weight of an ordinary cosh? 
Is theft a sin? Do burglars perspire? How does gelignite 
really work? Where will it all end? 

These and a dozen more vital questions will be asked on 
Wednesday night, and asked fearlessly. 


From the lips of genuine, thieves you will learn what it really 
means to “lift” a pocket-book at a football match, what are 
the mysterious urges which lead a man to theft (“‘ Suddenly 


or Fact? 


Next week Alf Cheddar will be investigating yet another 
burning question of our time, under the title Baldness—Fallacy 


Naomi Thump 
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AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE PLAY OF 


CONFLICT AND EMOTION 


What would you do if an Angry 
Young Man broke into your house at 
midnight, announced his intention of 
hiding in your front room for a fortnight 
to evade a hue-and-cry, kissed your 
hot-blooded seventeen-year-old _ex- 
Communist daughter during a game of 
rummy, turned out to be your long-lost 
stepson and a spy for Grivas, threatened 
his own bedridden uncle (unknown to 
himself) with a cricket-bat, and finally 
shot his second wife (a famous Algerian 
model) in the greenhouse? 


This was the situation confronting 
Hermione Dallas (a nationalized Leban- 
ese) one day in early summer in the 
quiet street in a London suburb where 
she lived with her schizophrenic husband 
Monty and Monty’s Russian ex-wife 
Susie (unknown to Hermione), whom 
Monty had engaged as a secretary to help 
him in his work on nuclear fission. How 
she dealt with it you will be able to see 
in Entrails in the Gravel, Tuesday night’s 
“Play of The Day.” 

Ed Sticker, the eighteen-year-old ex- 
Canadian author whose twenty-fifth TV 
play this is, describes it as a Greek 
tragedy in modern terms, but with a 
happy ending. “It is really a page torn 
from history,” he says: “the history of 
here and now. I guess my aim was to 
show that there is a meaning in the 
tangled skein of life to-day. wanted to 
show real people caught in the jig-saw of 


this twenticth-century whirlpool as it 
pounds along at full gallop down the 
railway line of Fate to its unknown 
haven in the quiet port of Destiny.” 

American star Rug Lipper, flown 
specially from Hollywood for his part as 
the Welshman Monty Dallas, tells me 
that he hopes to spend a little time in 
Paris. ‘‘London’s so handy for every- 
where,” he explained. Asked about the 
play he said “‘A roughhouse melodrama 
has never failed yet, and never will, no 
matter how you wrap it up.” 

On Saturday there will be another 
treat for lovers of the Drama. Viewers 
will be able to see, direct from the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, an excerpt from 
Denis Satin’s new comedy, Leave it to 
Mummy. Set in a Mayfair penthouse 
flat, this sparkling and successful play 
opened yesterday. It tells what happens 
when the last of the debutantes decides 
to open an Espresso bar—with disastrous 
results! You will split your sides when 
tomboy Millicent tries to make her own 
Danish pastries and nearly falls in love 
with a workman! Fortunately, thanks 
to Mummy (the scatter-brained Lady 
Lettice), everything turns out all right in 
the end. Lady Lettice is a delightful and 
original character, with her quaint sayings 
(e.g. ““My niece has gone to nephew. 
Oh! What am I saying? My nephew's 
gone to Nice!”’) 

Gillian Delasalle, who plays the part 
of Annie in The Trafalgar Story (“ Bath- 
chair Theatre,” Tuesday) is virtually 
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unknown on television. She came to 
England last summer from Golders 
Green, where she was born twenty years 
ago. 

Until then she had been working as an 
apprentice guitar-tuner in a local music- 
shop. 

“But I suppose television has always 
been in the blood in my family,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘We have had a set ever since 
1948, and I don’t think I’ve ever missed 
an evening’s viewing.” 


Prunella Liftshafft 


BELOW: Ed Sticker, 18-year-o'd Canadian 
playwright. 
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Saturnalia Cambriensa By 


Local reactions to the Festival of Wales 


r NVHE voice from Cardiff was sharp 
and reproving. “I am _ dis- 
appointed,” it said, “that with 

this stream of enthusiasm for the 

Festival of Wales pouring in from every 

corner of Cambria we should have 

heard of no special contribution from 
your town, Belmont. Grey Festiniog 
has broken into its first sustained grin 
since the death of Hengist. Ravaged 

Blaina is costumed and marching. 

Jagged Abertridwr has put on its gayest 

mantilla and its laughter is driving the 

Methodist fast off the hinge. But from 

Belmont, nothing. We’ve heard a lot 

about you, Mr. Grace, as a kindler of 

public spirit and a planner of galas. 

Let’s hear from you, sir.” 

I explained to the voice that since the 
beginning of this year Belmont has 
been celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of its accession to borough status. We 
got a new chain for our mayor, Rhodri 
Todd. ‘Todd is a short man with an 
abnormal urge to be decorated with 
metal. ‘The chain is far too long. 


Between Todd’s stooped and hangdog 
look and this article dangling from his 
neck he looks like Caractacus being led 
off to Rome, and he introduces a jangle 
into our domestic affairs that does not 
help. We put on a gala performance of 
the oratorio Elijah, the first oratorio in 
which Todd ever sang, and he insisted 
on taking the name part. He is a poor 
baritone but ambitious Against the 
advice of a lot of people who told him it 
would be out of character he insisted 
on wearing his official chain to do the 
singing. Even with a free larynx he 
could not have projected his voice 
beyond the lectern of the pulpit on 
which he did the singing. ‘The few 
sounds that got beyond the chain were 
soaked into the blue velvet cloth on 
which the Bible rests. Chained, he 
got nowhere. “But I'll get the 
socia! committee of the Bannerman 
Club together,” 1 said. “They are a 
progressively active lot.” 

I convened this meeting for the follow- 
ing evening. I found the atmosphere 
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somewhere between hostile and. inert. 
A sheet of shiny oak festooned with 
eight masks of caution, that was the 
committee table. I told them about 
the Festival of Wales and explained 
why Belmont should be putting out 
flags and exalting the dragon. 

“Don’t forget,” I-said, “that Belmont, 
in the sense of being west of Cardiff 
and having a sing-song accent, is a 
truly Welsh town.” 

The air got colder. If they wanted to 
take the Celtic mania for the minor 
key a bruise further that was their 
business. So I just sat back and invited 
them with my eyes to let it rip. They 
did. 

There came a gabble of voices alt 
cutting themselves adrift from the 
Welsh way of life and denouncing the 
Festival as a clownish farce. There was 
Eddie Flook the timber merchant. A 


, fortnight before Eddie had written a 


letter to the local paper demanding an 
end to the nonsense of restricting drink 
on Sundays. “There are still parts of 
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Wales where the only concession to 
gaiety is a striped shroud. We are two 
million smiles in arrears.” The puritans 
had gone instantly into action against 
Flook. They dredged up the memory of 
some very clumsy bits of wooing that 
Flook had been guilty of in his late 
teens. They charged him with being 
the most tireless amorist in or out of 
the timber business, and stated that he 
wanted to destroy the Welsh Sabbath 
because it was the only thing left that 
interfered with the steady beat of his 
debauchery. 

And Moelwyn Doyle swung in with 
his complaint. Moelwyn is an under- 
taker and he plans to introduce a blithe 
new off-hand note into his calling. He 
urges brighter suitings among the 
mourners, bans the flat type of bowler 
that gave a look of total gloom and 
defeat to the older sort of funeral. He 
fiercely discourages the public singing 
of hymns outside the houses of the 
bereaved. I had been approached by 
a deacon who had denounced Flook. 

“Keep an eye on Doyle,” he said. 
“Morally that joker is right in the 
middle of Paris. He whips the deceased 
off in cars so fast you would think the 
grave is a kind of concert, a frolic. The 
act of grief is a wise and purgative thing 
and Doyle is leaving whole tanks of 
tears dangerously unflushed with this 
flippant fingering of a great basic theme 
in Welsh life. He has even discouraged 
his clients from giving those heavy ham 
teas after the ceremony which, for me, 
have put quite a consolatory gloss on 
some pretty sharp deprivations.” 





But I talked them a few inches out of 
their rancour. “‘Let’s face it,” I said. 
“Wales has been a mother to us all.” 
A few stood up, looking hot and 
orphaned. I waved them down and 
demanded that a small sub-committee 
be sent down to Cardiff on the following 
Saturday to observe the procession 
which was to launch the whole national 
shindig on its way. 

Cardiff was packed. For a few hours 
before the parade we wandered around 
the bars testing reactions and taking on 
a few jars of ale. In one tavern Eddie 
Flook got into an argument with a 
nationalist whom we recognized by the 
badges on his coat as some kind of 
steward. He was also a nihilist who 
thought life could do with some im- 
pudent gesture of despair and that the 
Celts were the boys to give it. He was 
against blitheness on principle, but felt 
that the Festival might lead to some 
stimulating bits of troub:e and con- 
fusion, so he was lending a hand. 

“Have you heard what they are doing 
in Caerphilly?” he asked. “They are 
repairing the water defences. Filling 
the moat. They disclaim any wish to 
be thought pro-Norman. Fishing and 
boating; that’s what they say they are 
after. It’s a small town and quick in its 
movements. Wait till they have to 
start fishing voters out of that moat on a 
Saturday night. On second thoughts 
they might be on to something good. 
Let every castle in Wales be brought 
back into tip-top condition. Then when 
Wales falls again on evil days we can all 
retreat into the nearest keep and defy 
the English to winkle us out.” 

Eddie Flook told this man that he 
was a dangerous racialist and the 
landlord asked us to leave. 

We took up a stand on a windy corner 
to watch the turn-out, disgruntled and 
anti-Festival to a man. The first item 
was a tall dragon. It was smoking 
densely at the nostrils. 

Then there came floats on which 
were staged tableaux representing scenes 
and themes dear to the national imagin- 
ation. It started off with St. David 
admitting Pembrokeshire into the fold. 
He was wearing a false beard so soft 
and tenuous that Eddie Flook who, as a 
timber merchant, has sawn up too 
many beautiful trees to be sentimental 
about saints, started laying bets on 
whether Dewi would lose his beard 
when his float wheeled into the gale 
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that was blowing down Mary Street. 
Then came some dun, autumnal num- 
bers showing Thomas Charles of Bala 
opening the first Sunday School and 
Mary Jones walking twenty-one miles 
to get her first Bible. Moelwyn Doyle 
was depressed by all this and speaking 
consciously as an undertaker he said 
that he had never seen so lowering a 
procession launched into the streets 
without benefit of cadaver. ‘Then came 
the band of the Welsh Guards, playing 
loud and briskly. We stiffened with 
chauvinism. Eddie Flook wanted to 
know why the sight of a bearskin always 
made him want to cry, and I told him 
that I did not know. - As a sincere 
tribute to the bandsmen Eddie started 
to march along the pavement in time 
with the platoon. Flook is no marcher 
and a policeman told him to stop 
mocking the military or he’d find 
himself inside. Then came a_ float 
showing a detachment of South Wales 
Borderers at Rorke’s Drift working 
every kind of physical mischief on about 
eight Zulus. Eddie Flook claimed that 
he had two great-uncles given V.C.s 
after this clash, but we took it that 
Eddie was still bearskin-happy and we 
ignored him. 

But I was content. The sub-com- 
mittee had come over to my side. They 
had been sold the Festival. The five of 
us fell in at the rear of the parade and 
I think we would have been left there 
to march proudly along if Eddie Flook, 
who shouldn’t really take beer on warm 
afternoons, hadn’t started shouting 
“At ease, Wales! Belmont is behind 
you,” in a voice that had the whole 
parade looking over its shoulder. After 
a few bursts of that sort we were pulled 
out and told by a policeman that the 
Festival was not in need of any lunatic 
footnotes. 

We have our parade in Belmont in 
three weeks’ time. Eddie Flook is 
building a dragon in three-ply even 
bigger than the one in Cardiff. They 
have asked me to get inside this con- 
traption and create the smoke which 
will come from the nose, and I did not 
like the look in the eyes of the man who 
made this suggestion. Last night I read 
out to the assembled Council a tentative 
programme for our Festival period 
It is one of the most inscrutable clutch 
of items ever devised. It will have full 
coverage by TV and mental-health 
officials. 
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Dolce Far Niente 


T a certain age—and it is remark- 
able and frightening how quickly 
it comes upon us—one’s thoughts begin 
to dwell on the pleasures and other 
problems of retirement. That means 
the little nest-egg of savings, pensions, 
annuities, endowment policies and, 
last but not least, whatever the State 
may provide to ease one’s declining years. 
In our security-conscious world the 
desire for security in old age is a power- 
ful emotion. Politically it helped to 
sway the nation at the end of the last 
war and translated the essentially 
cautious proposals of the Beveridge 
Report into legislation that was any- 
thing but cautious. In the National 
Insurance Act retirement pensions were 
offered on a basis that would have 
driven any actuary clean off his head. 
Employers to-day are similarly swayed, 
not by emotion but by the harsh 
necessity of securing staff, into offering 
attractive pension rights. Few jobs 
would be looked at to-day that did not 
boast the frill of a pension scheme. 

Now the appeal to security in old age 
is once again putting on_ political 
trappings. The Labour Party has 
issued its superannuation proposals. 
Any day now, given the political 
auction in which we live, the Con- 
servative Party may be counted upon to 
produce its own corresponding scheme. 
These State schemes differ from the 
retirement pensions paid under the 
National Insurance Act in that they 
would go well beyond the. provision for 
basic needs. ‘They would also be graded 
—offering pensions that would be 
geared to previous earnings and extract- 
ing contributions that would be similarly 
related to the person’s income. 

But why should the State go into the 
pensions business, beyond providing 
for the basic needs of the aged? Facilities 
for endowment, pensions and super- 
annuation schemes are already being 
provided by a large number of insurance 
companies and mutual life offices. The 
State’s intrusion into this business 


would bring danger at many points. 
One of them, singled out recently by 
Mr. J. H. Kitton, Chairman of the Life 
Offices Association, was that a State 
scheme would tend to impair the 
stability of the currency. Any pension 
scheme which is not fully “funded,” 
i.e. which has not made full provision 
for the commitments it has undertaken, 
must ultimately mean the pumping out 
of inflationary purchasing power. Even 
the National Insurance retirement pen- 
sion scheme is running into deficit at 
such a rate that it must be regarded as 
one of the major potential sources of 
inflation in this country. 

The Labour Party proposals would 
help the equalization and redistribution 
of wealth. It would take more from the 
richer by way of increased contributions 
and pay more to the poorer. We may 
favour the principle of redistribution, 
but if so let it be done openly and 
honestly by using the existing system of 





Manifold Pressures 


F your car is ten years old or more 
you must soon be preparing to pace 
out 34 feet on some quiet road and then 
see if your car can pull up dead within 
it from 20 miles per hour. 

As there are more than two million 
others as indignant as yourself, the 
finding of the quiet road may present 
some difficulty, but with luck you may 
come upon a stretch already marked out 
and easily identified by black rubber 
streaks, some curving away interestingly 
through gaps in hedgerows. 

Inasmuch as the official test which 
follows your ‘“‘dummy run” is designed 
to ensure reasonable standards of 
steering and lighting as well, perhaps it 
would be best if you visited the chosen 
area at night and so satisfied yourself on 
all points simultaneously. In such an 
event relatives holding lanterns at either 
end of the piste de vitesse should be 
advised to stand back, or be prepared to. 

With luck you may find that your 
brakes are fully adequate and you pull 
up in a straight line, and that by leaning 
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graduated taxation and not under the 
veil of a superannuation scheme. 

Let the cobbler stick to his last—the 
State to governing and efficient ad- 
ministration and the life offices to the 
life and endowment policies and pension 
schemes on which they have been 
cutting their sound teeth for many 
years past. On fair terms they will beat 
the State any day. In a series of pro- 
nouncements that recently appeared in 
our columns (and which must be short- 
listed for Mr. Punch’s “Oscar” for 
rational and sophisticated advertising) 
the United Kingdom Provident In- 
stitution pointed out that for the weekly 
contribution which under the Labour 
Party plan would secure a pension of 
£9 a week at the age of 65, they—the 
U.K.P.I.—would at their present bonus 
rate produce a pension of £21 a week. 
No dialectic can counter the force of 
the argument implied in these figures. 

LOMBARD LANE 


* 


on your headlamps you can permanently 
dip them so that they don’t light up 
your small son like a Christmas tree as 
he rides towards you on his bicycle. 
Establishing the accuracy of your steering 
will be more difficult to estimate. You 
yourself are probably the one person 
unfitted to judge, because you have 
almost certainly teen allowing more and. 
more for wear in all those messy rods 
and joints between the steering wheel 
and the front wheels. You may or may 
not have noticed that you automatically 
steered into a corner long before it 
arrived: the only thing that mattered 
being that that was the best way to get 
round it. Again, if you find that on a 
straight road you have to saw at the 
wheel to keep on it, then that won’t do 
either. Why not change cars with your 
neighbour (after a look at his insurance 
policy) and report to one another? 

Far the most indignant owners will 
be those who wear ex-R.A.F. flying 
jackets, flat hats, and string-back gloves 
and thunder about in 30-98 Vauxhalls, 
Red Label Bentleys and such. They will 
be in a grim mood on Judgment Day 
and one can but pity the examiner who 
has it proved to him that the steering is 
dead accurate at 100 miles an hour 
(reduced to 80 round corners), and that at 
the same speeds at night the P.100 head- 
lamp nearest anyone coming the other 
way is put out and the other throws its 
beam down the nearside kerb for a mile 
or two. The piéce de résistance will be 
a braking demonstration which will 
deposit the tester in an embryonic 
posture under the dashboard. 

RussELL BROCKBANK 








Sport Spoiled By MONICA FURLONG 


O other mothers have troubles 
D with discipline at mealtimes? 
For example, the feeding pam- 

phlet they gave me at the Clinic was 

quite specific and ended with the words 
“Babies should not be given oysters.” 

“Not even the native or Whitstable 
oyster, Mama?” protested my three- 
month-old Chlorinda. 

“Alas! no, darling,”’ I said, “but do 
your best to take it philosophically. 
After all there must be many babies 
in Colchester and Whitstable, not to 
mention Brittany and Chesapeake Bay, 
whose Mamas are forced, from sheer 
necessity, to feed them exclusively on 
oysters. Think how they must envy 
you your delicious groats, moistened 
with milk to the fine texture of wall- 
paper paste.” But the child fretted 
terribly over it. On several occasions, 
and especially when the Health Visitor 


had dropped by, I caught her muttering 
““Marennes Vertes et Blanches ... En- 
glish ones with darling little beards . . . 
Angels on Horseback . . . Oysters Man- 
hattan.” It was obvious it had badly 
shaken her blind trust in the Welfare 
State. 

More trouble came when the Health 
Visitor noticed me decanting gin into 
Chlorinda’s ten o’clock bottle and 
commented unfavourably. I opened 
my eyes wide with surprise and said 
that I had always understood this was 
standard practice for babies, and I 
could, if necessary, produce Cruikshank 
cartoons to prove it. “What’s more,” 
I said, to pacify her, “I boiled it first, 
of course, just to make sure it was 
sterile.” 

“*Babies,”’ the Health Visitor insisted, 
“must not be given alcohol of any 
kind.” Chlorinda broke down when she 
had gone and sobbed 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


F. H. Townsend was the first Art Editor of PUNCH. He 
held the office from 1905 until his death in 1920. 


uncontrollably for two 

, hours. 
“No more Ducru- 
| Beaucaillou,’’ she 
screamed, “no more 
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Pichon - Longueville. 
Not another drop of 
Egri Bikaver. Nevera 
1 whisper of the Blue 
Nun. It’s not fair,” 
4} | and she stamped her 
40) | little bootied foot in- 
side her cot. 
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“Adorable sprout,” I said to her, 
“abstinence and self-denial are perfectly 
splendid for the soul, and let us have no 
more of this whining. It may just be 
that for your age you are, in any case, 
un peu précoce. ‘Think for a moment of 
all those poor little French children who 
go drunk to school every day. Then 
turn back with gratitude in your heart 
to your own bottle of milk, spiked with 
rose-hip syrup.” 

“Darling Mama,” she replied, “you 
are, as always, perfectly right,” but I 
noticed on later occasions that she had a 
trace of whisky on her breath and used 
to return a little merry from shopping 
expeditions. Babies will operate a 
kind of underground system, you know, 
passing a flask around from hand to 
hand when they are waiting in their 
prams outside the self-service. 

I felt it best to turn a blind eye to 
this (too much strictness encourages 
fibbing, I find), but I was just a little 
worried when she told me a manly 
little fellow of eight months had offered 
her a pull on his “reefer” and told her 
he could get plenty more where that 
came from. “But don’t tell the Health 
Visitor,” she finished, “she’s such a wet 
blanket and would probably make out 
that marijuana isn’t good for babies, or 
something. Actually though,” she said 
a trifle primly, “I refused his smoke 
and his horror comic. I do loathe things 
that are all pictures, don’t you? One 
can’t concentrate on the words.” If 
there’s one thing I dislike in a child 
it’s prudery. 


The Serpent ’s Gallstonz 


(A graduate of Manchester University looks back.) 
STUDIED in a dark Victorian pile, 
Murky with yellow lamps by mocking day. 

In its black courtyard—wrenched from the stiff clay 
When it was built 
Stood on a plinth, like a blunt-ended style 
/\ a Pointing obliquely at the sodden grey. 

“That is the Serper't’s Gallstone,’’ we would say 
To the rare stranger, with a crooked smile. 


a stone, the shade of bile, 


\ For thus our motto ran: Be ye as wise 
. As serpents and as innocent as doves. 

And so we learned all manner of strange lies; 
We tasted gall in all our early loves, 

Darkened our thoughts to match the darkened skies, 
And, if our hands were clean, wore dirty gloves. 


R. P. Lister 
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HE House had not come back in 

very jolly mood. Mr. Macleod had 
nothing to say about the bus strike 
except that he had nothing to say, and 
in spite of Mr. Mellish’s insistence and 
Points of Order, he had not even that 
much to say about the dock strike, and 
so we came on to Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
and H-bombs. Now Mr. Bevan is 
reported to have said recently that the 
only way to succeed in the present 
Parliament is to make your speeches as 
dull as possible, and if that was the 
mark at which he was aiming he certainly 
hit it. He was singularly inconclusive, 
as indeed party loyalty compelled him 
to be. There are within the Conserva- 
tive party, as the Lords debate on the 
Navy Estimates showed, plenty of 
critics of Mr. Sandys, plenty who doubt 
whether we are wise in putting our 
money so exclusively on the H-bomb. 
But there are at least some Conservatives 
who believe in the Conservative defence 
policy. I doubt if there are any Socialists 
who believe in the Social- 
ist defence policy. So Mr. 
Bevan talked a lot about 
the horror of the bomb— 
which nobody denies—and 
about the folly of basing 
our policy upon an instru- 
ment which we shall never 
dare to use. But if we are 
never going to dare to use 
the bomb the reasonable 
demand would seem to be 
that we should save our 
money and scrap it, and it 
was obvious enough that Mr. Bevan 
would have been much happier alike as 
an artist and as a statesman if he could 
have made a great rousing speech and 
said as much. But he is also a politician. 
So he could do nothing of the kind. 
“Keep the bomb but do not test it” is a 
singularly fatuous half-way house from 
which to call spirits from the vasty 
deep with all the wizardry of Welsh 
oratory. He was almost hidden behind 
the mountain of his notes, and many 








Mr. Noel-Baker 


notes are not things that suit a magician. 
Yet Mr. Sandys had not any very 
rosy hopes to hold out to us of progress 
along the lines that are at present being 
followed, and he, at any rate, is under 
no illusion that without some progress 
an explosion sooner or later is all too 
probable. It was in the second half of 
his speech—-in which he suggested that 
the simplest plan of dis- 
armament would be for 
every nation to disarm and 
hand over to a_ world 
authority—that Members 
were most interested, and 
the World Government 
boys — Mr. Clement 
Davies, Mr. Pitman and 
Mr. Usborne—were natur- 
ally all delighted at this 
unexpected prodigal son. 
But is World Government 
Government policy or was 
he just thinking aloud, like Lord Bald- 
win? And is there any more reason to 
think that the Russians 
would accept this plan 
than that they would ac- 
cept any other invasion of 
their sovereignty? And 
anyway, said Mr. Sandys, 
none of these things is 
half so dangerous as wear- 
ing trousers. The Swedes 
have had a commission and 
found out that. 

I cannot think why the 
Conservatives always get 
so angry whenever Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker speaks. He is the 
most harmless, amiable and sincere of 
men, and if only Conservative back- 
benchers by some periscopic device 
could look at themselves when they are 
displaying moral indignation they would, 
it may be, discover what fools they are 
making of themselves. It may be in 
some views, though not in mine, that 
Mr. Miehael Foot is more “bay- 
worthy ” than Mr. Noel-Baker. Though 
I have never been angry with Mr. 
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Mr. Mellish 


Foot myself, I can understand other 
people being angry with him, but, feet 
or no feet, Mr. Callaghan was amply 
justified in his complaint at Conserva- 
tive “baying” when Mr. Ormsby Gore 
said that no representations had been 
made to the French Government about 
Mr. Foot’s expulsion. How exactly 
the Foreign Office did or should have 
behaved, how exactly Mr. 
Foot was treated, these are 
facts of the case that may 
be as they may be, but at 
that stage of questioning 
the Conservative Members 
knew nothing of these 
facts, which had not by 
then been revealed. It is 
an ominous thing when 
they rejoice that a British 
journalist has been ex- 
pelled simply because they 
dislike him. 

And then into all this turmoil of 
anger, confusion and dullness comes 
the master technician of this Parliament. 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory gets up and 
quietly tells the House that he has lost 
a very important button on coming into 
the Chamber—that he feels very in- 
secure without it. What can Parlia- 
mentarians do, disarmed by such 
ingenuousness? By the week’s end 
nobody knew what was the policy either 
of the Government or of the Opposition 
towards the H-bomb, but at least there 
was all-party agreement that purchase- 
tax. should be reduced on buttons— 
unless of course they were too fancy. 

Percy SCMERSET 


Ba B 


””’ 


** Gentlemen—‘ The Ladies’ 


COURTLY, bland and oiled of 
throat 
Are drinking men in every race; 
When Ancient Greeks pushed out the 
boat 
They put the blame on Helen’s face. 
WALLY KERSLEY 


Parliament, 





FOR 
WOMEN 
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Design for a Flying Hotel 


ABY SCHREIBER, the first 


woman to design the interior of 


an aircraft, has now nearly com- 
pleted her work on the Comet Mark IV. 
British Overseas Airways retain her 
services, also, for the DC7C, the 
American Jet Boeing 707, and the new 
versions of the Britannia. 

The appointment of a woman con- 
sultant is not really surprising, since 
everything in the passenger accommo- 
dation of a long-distance aircraft comes 
into the domestic province: wallpapers, 
linen, table appointments; pantry, kit- 
chen, and lavatory fittings; carpets, 
curtains, bedding, chairs. In her colour 
schemes Mrs. Schreiber gets right away 
from the grey functionalism of transport 
planes to a more personal, 
friendly, reassuring atmo- 
sphere. Even seasoned air- 
travellers are not always 
entirely free from instinctive 
earthbound tremors. On 
every plane there is some- 
one making his first flight; 
and on nearly every plane 
there is someone who thins it will be 
his last—-he had a dream last night, or 
his wife’s mother had a dream. The 
right décor is one that assures the 
traveller that dreams never come true, 
let alone nightmares. 

B.O.A.C. did not, in point of fact, 
specifically look for a woman designer; 
it was simply that the best man for the 
job turned out to be a woman. Gaby 
Schreiber and Associates is a team of 
specialists, which includes architects, 
interior designers, artists, engineers, 
colour consultants, and typographers. 
It is an organization geared to big 
undertakings, such as the re-designing 
of the interior of Shell-Mex House, 
Thomas Hedley’s new offices outside 
Newcastle, and the department store 





at Crawley New Town, visited by the 
Queen last week. 

Air-lines are now highly competitive, 
and luxury has become a bigger selling 
point than safety. An advertisement for 
the Britannia in the American magazine 
Town and Country says: She will take 


you to Europe and to other parts of the 


world, surrounded by tender, loving care, 
in a wink and a whisper. ‘The wink and 
the whisper, the speed and the quietness, 
are matters of mechanical perfection; but 
the tender, loving care must be anything 
but mechanical. Boredom, claustro- 
phobia, air-sickness, other people’s 
snoring... such malheurs must be 
compensated, and the passengers given 
the illusion that they are having the 
time of their lives in a flying 
hotel. Mrs. Schreiber is 
responsible for the choice of 
two hundred different items 
on the aircraft, but lighting 
is her most difficult prob- 
lem, since it is affected 
by different altitudes and 
climates; it must be restful, 
yet bright enough for reading; it must 
be becoming to tired faces, yet mirrors 
should tell the truth. Few men step 
out on to the tarmac looking so de- 
liciously morning fresh and chic as 
Mr. Macmillan after a long night flight; 
certainly no woman does who has made 
up in the wrong lighting. 

How has Gaby Schreiber, while still 
in her thirties, achieved such altitudes 
in her profession and such tangible 
appurtenances as an elegant Belgravian 
studio, an Eaton Square flat, and a 
Sussex farm? One can only indicate 
the amusedly gay, compulsive en- 
thusiasm which is her personal climate 
—and which is said to channel into a 
dedicated efficiency when she is on the 


job. Born in Vienna, she studied stage 
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designing and interior decorating. In 
1938 she went to Ireland to help Lord 
and Lady Antrim with their village 
furniture factory at Glenarm. During 
the war she designed plastics: camp and 
canteen equipment, instrument panels 
and other parts for aircraft and ships. 
After 1945 she and Lord Antrim built 
up a team of experts to serve industrial 
clients. One of these industrialists 
became her second husband—-“ Hoping 
to get his consultations free, but I added 
on five per cent.” 

The Comet has been the most 
intricate and fascinating of all her 
undertakings, a miniature hotel in the 
shape of a large cigar. Oddly enough, 
no big hotel contract has yet come her 
way, although she would dearly like one. 
After the confined space of aircraft the 
acreage of a Metropole would be a 
liberation. And there would be no 
worry about the vertiginous effects of 
altitude, except perhaps in the pent- 
house suite. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


No Escape 


HE hides her long, fantastic toe 
In skin of crocodile or doe; 
Lets her bony shoulders sink 
In deep oblivions of mink; 
Curbs her candid curls of carrot 


Under peacock plume and parrot. 


Reaching for his cheque-book he 


““ 


Mutters “‘ Camouflage is free 
To every hunted thing but me.” 


Haze. ‘TowNSON 
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Unpackaging Note 


NM R. GERVASE MUTT, resident 

psychologist at the Rapwell 
Packaging Co., has devised a pack which 
he says will give the purchaser of a 
single product all the sensations of the 
modern package-opener. 

The opener--whom Mr. Mutt sees 
as a householder of 35, in mint condition 
and got in from the garden specially— 
attacks the outer container by removing 
a carton, gouging off an_ all-over 
transparent plastic wrapping, shutting 
the door-hinge on an immovable metal 
top and twisting for dear life until it 
splits and unscrews to reveal a tiny 
sardine-type key. ‘This, if it doesn’t 
ricochet into the ash-bucket, soon has 
him running a skewer round some 
airtight tinfoil, throwing away seven 
gift vouchers, retrieving a card called 
Prehistoric Denizens No. 3 and pulling 
out the next container, smiles Mr. Mutt. 

But here again the householder is 
lucky. Confronted with a pull-off strip 
welded into the Cellophane cover he 
locates the starting-end first go and 
lunges joyously at a sort of metal comb 
clamping some waxed cardboard to- 
gether. A notice on the side begs him 
to cut the bottom off too if he wants 
three table-mats for the price of six but 
he misses this because the whole pack 
suddenly comes apart all over and would 
flatten into a dice game called On Safari 
to be played with tiddlywinks did he 
not feverishly thrust tabs back into slots 
and press a blue arrow which caves a 
dotted-line triangle in, tears the top off 
and discloses greaseproof paper, silver 
paper, corrugated paper and paper 


shavings. 
Asked what product exactly the 
householder would be unw:apping, 


Mr. Mutt twinkled: “Could be granu- 
lated sugar, ‘or the surprise. But we 
want it to sell, so more likely just a 
smashing free model plastic guitar or 
vertical take-off plane.” He adds that 
it’s all jolly hygienic, anyway. 

ANGELA MILNE 


“Lady, very kind and considerate, wants 
two PERMANENT GUESTS immediately; partly 
or fully furnished bed rooms; very good 
cooking; home comforts and one is really 
looked after.”,—Advertisement in The Times 


Favouritism 


“4 Way with Clay ’”’ 


AST year for three-dimensional 

social significance | made my own 
elderberry wine. This year I have to 
have a kiln in the kitchen and a potter’s 
wheel in the woodshed. So I went to 
one of those places where they teach 
you how. 

Beating air bubbles out of clay-~a 
nasty, sticky business—was all there 
was to it for a long, long time. Then 
the class made Elizabethan ladies with 
ruffs and prayerbooks and little pet 
dogs—all except me. Mine sagged to 
its knees and sneered at my efforts to 
give it garments. 

At the end of the term I| paid seven 
and ninepence to take home a kneeling 
Samoan native, a lopsided pot which 
leaked, and a dark brown dish scarred 
with liverish stripes. 

“A mistake in the firing,” I told those 
who knew no better, and accepted 
commissions to knock up chess sets, 
bookends, bath tiles—whatever the 
dear ones wanted. 

After Christmas the young man in 
charge went very arty-peculiar. Fishes 
on dishes (we could all do those) were 
out. It was now The Method in clay. 
He thought of a theme; we, each in our 
own artistic way, expressed it. “Water” 
was easy—just a case of sloshing slip 





all over our pots and saying look it’s 
whirlpools. “Trees” we liked less. 
When the clay dried the branches fell off. 

Because of my lack of idea about 
design he said I could go on the wheel. 
The first thing was to concentrate on 
the feel of the wheel. He showed me 
how I had to grip my hands, and it took 
two people to undo me. Then I forgot 
to pour water over my little clay lump 
and seared my thumb. 

By the end of the morning I had clay 
in my hair and tears in my eyes, and my 
tiny hand was frozen. By the week-end 
I had fibrositis of the shoulder, a 
disinclination to do it again, and no 
interesting unusual pottery pieces to 
stimulate conversation at my cocktail 
parties. 

“But my dear, what a fascinating dish. 
Edmund, I insist you come and see. She 
says she’s made it. And that lampstand 
over there Edmund’s just joggled with his 
elbowwx—you mean to say you made that 
1oo? Edmund, isn’t she wonderful?” 

Keep it a dream, I decided. Get to 
the launderette with those clay-stained 
smocks. Sell to some other sucker a 
second-hand set of sponges, sandpaper, 
and spatulas. And bury the pieces of 


the dark brown dish (even the dog 
didn’t like it) in a hole in the garden for 
future archeologists to sparkle over at 
their cocktail parties. 


Joan RIcE 











Toby Competitions 


No. 21—Selected Verse 


OMPETITORS are invited to select 
not more than six well-known lines 
of English verse or poetry, each line 
being from a different source. These 
should then be arranged in such an 
order that the whole forms an intelligible 
—though not necessarily serious—com- 
ment upon some topic of the day. Rhyme 
and metre need not be strictly observed, 
but any felicity shown in those directions 
will be taken into account. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Friday, June 27, to Toby 
Competition No. 21, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 18 
(The Hard Way) 


The task was to review a production 
in London, in the Slitzovian tongue, of 
a Slitzovian play, with Slitzovian actors. 
It was to be assumed that the reviewer 
had no knowledge of either the language 
or the play. 

There was a large and lively entry, and 
a great many of the reviews contained 
admirably quotable passages. However, 
after a process of sifting there remained 
only a few which were wholly effective 
while completely fulfilling the conditions. 
From among these the following seem- 
ingly artless yet cunning piece of work 
has been selected as the winning entry, 
and the a awarded to its sender: 

NEIL S. BRECHIN 
372, HOLBURN STREET 
ABERDEEN 


The first night of Slitz of Slitzovia, 
performed by the Slitzovian Arts Company 
in Slitzovian, proved memorable from the 
moment we were met in the foyer by 
charmingly Slitzovian programme-sellers 
in national costume. 

Slitz is a perfect evening’s entertain- 
ment, and your attention will certainly be 
neld by the plot, which I shan’t reveal lest 
I spoil your enjoyment. 

The acting is of a high standard, 
particularly striking being the natural 
speaking and the fact that not one of the 
cast had recourse to ad-libbing—that 
bane of so many English productions. 

The fact that a foreign language is used 
need put no one off—particularly as it is 
so well spoken. Why, I wonder, do actors 
from abroad do this sort of thing so much 
better than we? 

Only one real criticism—the programme. 
Three pages of advertisements in English 
tend to spoil the delightful Slitzovian 
atmosphere of the evening. 


Miss Eileen Tulloch, 41 Rutland Gate, 


>, Ss. ee 7, had this to say: 


TOBY" 
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Mme. Yfft, a creature of fire and 
passion, delighted us by her grace, par- 
ticularly when she threw the baby (was it, 
we wondered, hers?) over the battlement. 
Vrk’s bewilderment, when confronted by 
Mme. Yfft (who had surprisingly vanished 
earlier on) in male attire, was shared by us 
all—illustrating the realistic quality of his 
portrayal. But the old peasant woman, 
played with delicate sensitivity by Mme. 
Kzc, moved us most. I shall never forget 
my emotion whenever she __ tearfully 
addressed Mme. Yfft. If the latter were 
her daughter, she personified a mother’s 
tender grief to perfection; if Mme. Yfft 
were her mistress, then Mme. Kzc could 
not have expressed an aged serf’s poignant 
hatred better. 


G. F. Barnes, 153 Borough High 
Street, S.E.1, found that the play was 
set in a coal mine, and concluded: 


You may not understand the dialogue, 
you will see only the occasional glimmer 
of a miner’s lamp, but I guarantee that 
after the four and three quarter hours 
have run their course you will, like last 
night’s audience, stumble from the theatre 
numbed and hushed. 


There follows ‘a selection of as many 
notable excerpts as space will permit. 
In the last moments of the play Anya 
Farendova reached unsurpassed heights. 
With head bowed, face buried in hand- 
kerchief, her shoulders shook with un- 
speakable eloquence. Was she sobbing at 
Ktchajin’s departure—laughing at Vorn- 
adov’s blue pantaloons—or caught in the 
act of sternutation? She was all these 
things, and yet none of them. One could 
only applaud again and again the sheer 
wonder of her enigmatic performance. 
F. H. E. Townshend-Rose, 111 Thornbury 
Road, Osterley, Middlesex 


Surprisingly, I found language no 
barrier, this perhaps because Slitzovian 
players rarely speak. When they do it is 
with such deliberation that their message 
is unmistakable. 

Few, I think, 


of those who witnessed 


the close of the last act, when Trasch trips 
heavily 


and falls against leading lady 
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Vinnigars, will forget the fury and the 
passion so vividly portrayed. 

This was superb acting, with utmost 
economy of word and gesture—the knife 
quivering in the floorboards, and _ the 
flexing fingers of Trasch groping for the 
throat of Vinnigars as the curtain fell— 
dramatically. 

Peter Gardner, New House, Easthampton, 
Kingsland, Leominster, Herefordshire 





The title, I was informed, means some- 
thing roughly approximating to ‘“‘Bitter 
Sweet’’—this from a gentleman on my 
left who claimed to have had a holiday in 
Slitzovia three years ago; when, ‘during 
the third interval, I asked him what was 
the plot he said well of course he was 
only there for a fortnight. 
P. R. Wellings, “‘Lowood,” 
Prestbury, Cheshire 


Dumbah Lane, 


The scene in which the character whom 
I took to be the mad bishop throws 
custard pies at the ship’s captain 1s ex- 
tremely moving, though even I couldn’t be 
sure of having grasped all its subtle 
implications. The evening is also splend- 
idly educational so that, thanks to the 
boisterous crowd scenes, many of us 
already know the Slitzovian for *‘ rhubarb.” 
For those whose Slitzovian is as rusty as 
mine the programme provides a useful 
synopsis enabling one to follow the action 
quite effortlessly. Unfortunately my 
programme appeared to be for their 
previous play. 
Sandhurst, 


Gordon Miles, Manor Cottage, 


Kent 


In his too little known booklets, The 
Art of Living as applied to the Drama and 
Dramatic Living, laskya states ‘‘The... 
play is an interval” and ‘‘the hypothetical 
time before, the arbitrary times within the 
play’s action and the eternity following its 
close, is infinitely more important, more 
vital to the spectator’s roving imagination 
than the actual text itself.”’ 

Taking these words as a basis I was 
able to view this play by the Slitzovian 
Theatre Group in its proper perspective. 
Loosing my imagination beyond the four 
walls of the theatre into the great surges of 
life outside, I found the evening not only 
immensely refreshing but evocative of 
practically everything I have ever known. 
Rosemary Knight, 18 Robert Adam Street, 
London, W.1 


Toby bookmarks to all entrants men- 
tioned above, and also to the following: 


L. H. S. Bayes, Spekes Mill, 35 Wood- 
side Road, Woodford Green, Essex ; Michael 
Birt, Stone House, Staunton-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire; A. F. Brooking, 22 Coulsdon 
Court Road, Old Coulsdon, Surrey; 7. M. 
Duncan, Kilcruik, Kinghorn, Fife; Vincent 
Firth, Hamilton Ward, Royal National 
Hospital, Ventnor, Isle of Wight; Peter 
Fleming, Fern House, West Ashling, near 
Chichester; C. R. McRae, 14 Woodchurch 
Road, N.W.6; and A. G. Munro, Hillside, 
Chesterton Lane, Cambridge. 
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Daily Sketch 


He should talk. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Romantic Realism 
A Hero of Our Own Times. Mikhail 


Yurevich Lermontov. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul, with an Introduction by 
Sir Maurice Bowra. O. U. P. (World's 
Classics), 7/- 


ERMONTOV’S masterpiece has 
been for so long almost un- 
procurable that its reappearance 
is very welcome indeed. Prince Mirsky 
produced a translation in 1928, and the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House 
of Moscow issue an illustrated edition, 
translated by Martin Parker, dated 1951, 
which crops up as a review copy from 
time to time, but for some reason never 
seems at all easy to purchase retail. In 
short this volume of the World’s 
Classics supplies a real need, and, 
although the American translators have 
none of the elegance of Prince Mirsky, 
I strongly recommend the book to all 
who have not yet read it. 

Lermontov (1814-1841) was a con- 
temporary of Pushkin. The two of 
them represent the first shoots of that 
brilliant flowering of Russian literature 
which ended with the Revolution. 

Lermontov’s ancestors came from 
Scotland and the name was originally 
Learmonth. A Hussar officer and poet, 
he served for some time in the Caucasus, 
the background of his one novel, where 
at the age of twenty-seven he was killed 
in a duel in somewhat similar circum- 
stances to those described here when 
Pechorin fights Grushnitsky. 

Readers new to A Hero of Our Time 
—for I cannot bring myself to give the 
book the awkward mouthful employed 
to title this version, however exactly 
the Russian words may be reproduced— 
should be warned that at first contact 
the novel seems little more than a series 
of short stories held together only by the 
central figure of Pechorin. He is the 
“hero of our time,” bored with life and 
living only for some adventure in love 
or war that will momentarily take him 
out of himself. He is Byronism come 
to Russia from the West. 

Such a subject in itself need not be 


specially interesting, and certainly the 
book is strangely constructed, with 
the story called “The Fatalist” as an 
apparent anti-climax at the end. The 
fact remains that one returns again ahd 


again to this short novel on account of 


the reality of its characters. There is no 
plot in the ordinary sense, but there is a 
perpetual feeling of tension and desire 
to know what is going to happen next. 
Pechorin himself, the old Captain 
Maksim Maksimich, Grushnitsky (who 
is, it might be said, Pechorin seen from 
an unsympathetic angle), are all individ- 
uals we have actually met after reading 
the book. 

There can be no doubt that Tolstoy 
learnt a great deal from Lermontov, 
whose influence can be plainly seen in 
such works as Sevastopol or The 
Cossacks, and since the former of these 
was to some extent an experiment in 
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O’cr Berlin West his 
broods, 

Lost Eldorado of exotic moods. 
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wayward brilliance 


describing the army types of War and 
Peace Lermontov might also be held 
to have influenced that epic. 

I see that a distinguished American 
writer recently wrote to The Times 
Literary Supplement protesting against 
our own reviewers describing transla- 
tions as ““American”’ or ““Transatlantic,” 
using those terms as dispraise. Why, 
he said, should an American phrase be 
any worse than an English one? 

This is a very reasonable objection 
insomuch as any such phrase does not 
pervert the meaning. There are 
instances here of what might be 
described as legitimate and illegitimate 
use of American English. For example, 
someone, overhearing a conversation, 
says in this translation “‘ What were they 
colloguing about?” Mirsky’s rendering 
is simply ‘I wondered what they were 
talking about,” which strikes one as 
preferable; although “to collogue” 
may convey more to Americans. 

On the other hand, for Eden and 
Cedar Paul’s “the Krestovy range 
(which highbrows like to call Mount 
Saint-Christopher),”’ Mirsky gives 
“Mount Crestovy (or, as the scientist, 
Gamba, calls it, Mount St. Chris- 
tophe)”’; while the Moscow Publishing 
House translation is “Mount Kresto- 
vaya (or le Mont St. Christophe as the 
learned Gamba calls it).” 

Now “highbrow” is a useful word 
and I am all for using it within its terms 
of reference, but to apply it to Russians 
of 1830 seems to me to show insensi- 
tiveness to its shades of meaning, 
essentially linked to the twentieth 
century. In one sense the Aesthetic 
Movement of Wilde’s was made by 
“highbrows,” but how inappropriate 
the word would sound applied to its 
followers. In this case Lermontov’s 
phrases have even been changed, and 
we lose the point of the author’s irony 
at Gamba speaking of the mountain in 
French. This seems to me an example 
of American usage blunting meaning. 
It is interesting also that the official 
Soviet translation, by saying “learned,” 
avoids a joke at the expense of a 
“scientist.” ANTHONY POWELL 








BLOOD COUNT 


CANNOT understand why the 

range of quality in the bloodies is so 

wide these days, why the existence 
of writers as good as, say, Patricia 
Highsmith does net simply kill much of 
the hackwork that repeats formule 
unchanged since my boyhood. Perhaps 
the hackwork serves other boyhoods. 

Deep Water. Patricia Highsmith. 
Heinemann, 15/-. Smiling, snail-watching 
mart complaisant first frightens off his 
wife’s lovers... and then? This is a 
strong performance by one of the most 
professional of living suspense-novelists, 
with inventive psychology and even 
something fresh about the American 
small-town. 

Murder’s Little Sister. Pamela 
Branch. Hale, 10/6. Not a vintage 
Branch but still funnier than most funny 
books. As exuberant as Brahms-and- 
Simon but the invention occasionally 
goes just that one per cent over the edge 
of reality which, I am told, spoils 
everything. The inside information on 
women’s magazines confirms accounts 
of the milieu in other frivolous fiction. 

The Mercenaries. Jon Manchip 
White. Long, 11/6. Straightforward 
account of two soldiers of fortune who 
organize the flight of a Peronista Minister, 
his girl-friend and his idealistic secretary. 
Good study of types of Fascism and 
types of loyalty. Unfussy and exciting. 

Murder Assured. Michael Halliday. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6. Unpreten- 
tious crime story, with provincial in- 
surance background, that keeps moving 
and holds the road well. 

To Catch a Spy. 


Bruce Sanders. 


Herbert Jenkins, 10/6. Readable example 
of the kind of thriller that does not really 
pretend to have much of a plot but 
simply keeps going with captures and 
escapes and shots and soupy rather than 





Hollowe 


““Guess what, Ma! Old Skinflint’s given 
me a ticket for the fifth day of a Test 
Match at Lord’s.” 





sexy love-interest. French setting. Ex- 
Scotland Yard Ghost Squad heroine 
married to Secret Service hero. 

R. G. G. P. 


The Passionate Exiles: Madame de 
Stael and Madame Recamier. Maurice 

Levaillant. Allen and Unwin, 30/- 

The obsessive romanticism of an 
amitié amoureuse between persons of the 
same sex has surely never been better 
illustrated than in the nineteen years’ 
friendship between the formidable and 
eccentric Germaine de Stael and 
the literary-loving allumeuse Juliette 
Recamier. Years of research and numer- 
ous unpublished letters enable M. 
Levaillant to reconstruct the turbulent 
story of these ladies and their times. 
The frigid Juliette and the promis- 
cuous Germaine were united in their love 
by Napoleon’s spiteful and _ personal 
vendetta. A_ pleasurable meal _ of 
nineteenth-century French gossip, with 
particular reference to the farcical 
element of Benjamin Constant’s love- 
hatred for the Baronne, makes this fund- 
amentally academic book lively and 
enthralling reading. K. D. 
The Phantom Major. Virginia Cowles. 

Collins, 16/- 

The eponymous major is David Stir- 
ling, who in his early twenties invented, 
raised and commanded for fourteen 
months an army unit of an entirely novel 
kind. In that period, the 1st S.A.S., 
raiding far beyond the enemy lines 
with small, scrupulously-trained forces, 
destroyed over two hundred and fifty 
aircraft on the ground, besides transport, 
ammunition and petrol dumps. _ Its 
success was due in overwhelming meas- 
ure to the vision, energy and courage of 
its remarkable leader, who ended the war 
with but a single D.S.O.—‘ one of the 
most under-decorated soldiers of the 
war,” as General Laycock called him. 

Miss Cowles, using a technique ap- 
propriately based upon boys’ adventure 
books, has brought out the full excitement 
of these extraordinary exploits; but it 
would be wrong not to cavil at the errors 
of detail that turn up on every other page, 
and which any officer with service in 
M.E.F. could have corrected for her in 
half an hour. B.A. Y. 


Essays in Appreciation. Bernard Berenson. 

Chapman and Hall, 30/- 

These essays by the famous critic, 
now in his tenth decade, are all in the 
best Berenson style. They range from 
an excellent account of the qualities of 
Tiepolo and the Carraccis to some very 
pertinent remarks about Picasso and 
reminiscent of the early—and later— 
days of Matisse. Changes of view 
regarding Guido Reni are also considered. 
There are thoughts on “ Wishful Attri- 
butions.”” No one could read this book 
without feeling that the author, quite 
apart from his experience and scholar- 
ship, thoroughly enjoys pictures in the 
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way that you might enjoy a steak or a 
bottle of wine. Here is learning without 
any hint of dryness. Reading him gives 
the immediate effect of wanting to go to 
a picture gallery. ‘The pictures men- 
tioned in the essays are for the most part 
illustrated in this volume. A. P. 

“Brother Savages and Guests.” Percy 

V. Bradshaw. W. H. Allen, 30/- 

Club histories tend to appeal only to 
closely interested parties, but Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s account of the Savage, newly 
entered on its second century, rises above 
this suspect category. He is lucky, of 
course, in his material. The names in his 
index are mostly famous names, and even 
the general reader must find entertain- 
ment in the idea of Harry Tate and the 
Prince of Wales rubbing shoulders, so to 
speak, with Moiseiwitsch, Robertson 
Hare and the Lord Chief Justice. Again, 
the author has the gift of conveying the 
atmosphere and personalities of the club 
without that blurring sentimentality 
which so easily ruins this kind of record 
—and his examples of wit are for the 
most part witty, even surviving the 
perilous transition from warm club bar 
to cold printed page. J. B. B. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Velvet Shotgun (DucHEss) 
HE flood of first nights in which 
critics gasped for breath and ad- 
jectives a fortnight ago has abruptly 
ebbed, and only one specimen has been 
tossed up on the beach this week. Before 
examining that, let us not allow the 
Russians to leave Sadler’s Wells without 
a word of comprehensive admiration. It 
is true that they have been lavishly 
admired already; some may think over- 
lavishly, though those who feel this 
probably didn’t go to see for themselves. 
The truth is that the visitors from 
Moscow have deserved almost everything 
said about them, whether advance 
publicity or present praise. Hazlitt said 
of Cavanagh, the fives-player, “When a 
person dies who does any one thing 
better than anyone else in the world, 
which so many others are trying to do 
well, it leaves a gap in Society.”” ‘The 
Moscow Arts Theatre players will 
continue to be very much alive, but 
unhappily dead to us. The gap they leave 
in the London theatre will be the more 
glaring because, until they came to fill 
it, we hadn’t quite realized how wide it 
was. But it should be remembered, of 
course, that they are given opportunities, 
and spared obligations to a degree that 
makes the British actor or producer 
envious. Our true (should we risk it, and 
say “dedicated”?) man of the theatre 
would no doubt be delighted to rehearse 
three years instead of three and a half 
weeks: even the young player with a 
dozen lines in the West End for the first 
time would like to be spared the neces- 
sity to speak them for the special benefit 
of any artist’s agent who may be present 
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in the stalls. But he is more concerned 
with the chances of continuing to eat 
than with the fastidious perfection of a 
performance, and when all’s said and 
done, can anyone blame him? 


Mr. Christopher Taylor’s play at the 
Duchess Theatre, The Velvet Shotgun, 
took the critics confusedly. One thought 
that the dialogue “bubbled with youth,” 
another only heard “kitchen - sink 
cynicism and jokes about Huddersfield.” 
Miss Sarah Marshall “is not able to 
introduce much variety into the heroine” 
(The Times); “a young enchantress.. . 
} can’t wait to see her again” (Daily 
Express). As to the play, “Triviality 
could hardly go further” said Mr. Alan 





REP SELECTION 

Bristol Old Vic, Amphitryon 38, by 
N. S. Behrman after Giraudeux, 
June 17th to July 5th. 

Bromley Repertory Company, The 
Potting Shed, by Graham Greene, 
until June 21st. 

Northampton Repertory Company, 
The Happy Man, by Hugh Wil- 
liams, until June 21st. 











‘ 


Dent, though a colleague found it “a 
lot of fun.” 

The play deals with a young Canadian 
girl’s choice of a husband to legitimize 
her impending illegitimate child—or to 
come as near doing so as possible: the 
baby has arrived before the decision is 
reached. ‘To get an evening’s laughter 
out of this needs a lighter touch than 
Mr. Taylor’s. Except in dialogue detail, 
where he often scores amusingly, he is 
inclined to be heavy handed, and 
particularly so in thrusting his young 
people into periodic discussions on Life, 
class attitudes, and so forth, without 
however dealing with the moral issue 
at all. To skate safely over the surface 
of an illegitimate baby (sc to speak), 
treating it merely as a technical requisite 
for a comedy situation, remains possible 
only so long as the characters concerned 
show no capacity for serious thought: 
once reality floods in your fun has gone. 
My impression is that the author felt 
impeHed to write a play, but didn’t 
much care about what, and banged away 
industriously at one stale and doubtful 
joke until his typescript seemed thick 
enough to put in the post. Next time, 
perhaps, with more planning, more 
re-writing, less self-assurance, and more 
advice from some helpful old hand, he 
may give us an evening’s continuous 
entertainment. As to Miss Sarah 
Marshall, with her melting blue eye and 
gashed turnip grin, she is a very agreeable 
oddity indeed. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
For an undemanding family evening, 

The Big Tickle (Duke of York’s—4/6/58); 

Not in the Book (Criterion—16/4/58), 

Ingenious and amusing, with Wilfrid 











(The Velvet Shotgun 


Dido Roberts—SaraAH MARSHALL 


Hyde White; an above average whodunit, 
Speaking of Murder (St. Martin’s— 
11/6/58); for Laughtonites, though the 
weight of his performance tilts the play, 
The Party (New—4/6/58). Joan Plowright 
is again to be seen, from to-day, in the 
two Ionesco curiosities The Chairs and 
The Lesson (Royal Court). 
J. B. BoorHroyp 





AF THE OPERA 


Centenary Gala Performance 
(Royat Opera House) 


VER a trophy of dismembered 
trumpets, French horns and _ bass- 
oons the Queen and the Duke sat 

in a section of grand tier fenced off 
by conventionalized harps, and listened 
to the sort of hotch-potch traditional 
to anniversary galas. 

The night’s programme was a fringed 
scroll of nylon satin done up in a 
case like a field-marshal’s baton. Some 
of us quarrelled with it. Why start with 
Scenes that are Brightest (sung by Miss 
Sutherland) from The Bohemian Girl? 
Could anything be milk-and-waterier? 
In the love duet from The Trojans (Miss 
Thembom and Mr. Vickers) the orchestra, 
under John Matheson, sounded as 
though under express injunction to be 
as unobtrusive as possible. Mr. Kubelik 
put a similar stranglehold on most of 
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the night-revels from Peter Grimes, in 
which Una Hale sang Ellen Orford, but 
threw a bit of overdue weight and 
brightness about in the Aida triumph 
scene (Shuard, Johnston, Dalis, Walter, 
etc.), which did not come on_ until 
turned 11 p.m. 

The night was, of course, Maria 
Callas’s. Typically, her singing of the 
Mad Scene from J Puritant was at 
different points matchless, flawed, sweet, 
sour. Her personality came at us as 
from a pressure hose. She made the 
theatre’s centenary seem unimportant, 
irrelevant almost. CuHarLes REID 


AT THE PICTURE 





The Law and Jake Wade 
Run Silent, Run Deep 


N Y reference last week to “big ones 
coming up” was made before I 
had seen any of them, and in the 

event it proves that the best of the lot 


this time, the most interesting and 
absorbing as a film, is not one of those at 
all—not Raintree County, nor Marjorie 
Morningstar, nor Run Silent, Run Deep, 
but a straightforward Western, The Law 
and Jake Wade (Director: John Sturges). 
I realize that some readers will be made 
impatient by this opinion, but I refuse 
to pay much attention to people who can 
declare that they “don’t like Westerns.” 





Don’t get the idea that I think it is any 
more reasonable to say that one /ikes 
Westerns (except with the simple mean- 
ing of not on principle disliking them). 
I only wish to emphasize the fact that a 
Western can be as good and entertaining 
or as bad and boring as a film of any 
other kind. This is a good one. 

For one thing it is magnificent visually 
(CinemaScope Metrocolor photography: 
Robert Surtees)—and I’m not referring 
merely to the obvious beauties of the 
mountains in nearly all the exterior 
scenes; colour and the shape of the 
screen are imaginatively used in far more 
subtle ways, notably in some _half-lit 
interiors and in some shots of empty 
small-town streets at night, with one or 
tvo small moving figures. But this is 
incidental, superficial; the grip of the 
thing comes from the strength of the 
simple story, and the way the balance of 
power is held and adjusted between the 
characters. I have never before seen a 
Western in which the villains seemed so 
genuinely, inescapably villainous, in 
which the tension was so strong between 
the two sides. 

The chief villain is Clint Hollister 
(Richard Widmark), a bitter, cold- 
hearted murderer, and the opposition is 
represented by a one-time member of 
his gang, Jake Wade (Robert Taylor), 
now reformed and marshal of a small 
town in New Mexico. Most of the film 
consists of a ride through the mountains, 
Clint and his men forcing Jake to lead 
them to the hiding-place of some money, 
and taking Jake’s girl with them to make 
it mere difficult for him and as extra 
insurance against any attempt to escape. 
The ingredients of Westerns, to be sure, 





Hollister—RicHarp W1IDMARK 








are very limited—the basis of the story 
is made by simply rearranging them; 
but for anyone who can realize that a film 
is something more than its succession of 
incidents this is an individual one, well 
worth seeing. Before the ritual duel at 
the end between the good man and the 
bad man there are some first-rate things, 
including a_ splendidly-handled battle 
with Indians in a “ghost town” 
(‘Apaches don’t attack at night—these 
are Comanches”), working up to a scene 
of very powerful suspense. But the 
strength of the piece is not in such 
comparatively simple incident but in 
qualities much less easy to describe, in 
the conveying of mood by unconventional 
details of character and circumstance. 
Both the principals are strong actors, 
and if Mr. Widmark proves the more 
memorable it is because a_ striking 
villain always has the (dramatic) advant- 
age over a striking hero. 


The big ones, as I implied above, are 
disappointing—none more so than Run 
Silent, Run Deep (Director: Robert Wise) 
because it comes from the firm of Hecht, 
Hill and Lancaster, which had begun to 
make a name for films of unusual merit 
and intelligence (the last one I think was 
Sweet Smell of Success). Maybe that’s 
the trouble; I can just imagine somebody 
on the commercial side saying “ Well, 
the boys have had enough fun doing 
good stuff, now they’ve simply got to 
turn out something easy to understand 
so that we can make some money.” And 
so here we have a story that the simplest 
mind can grasp—one thing obviously 
beating another thing, one set of men 
obviously beating another set, one man 
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beating another; the obviously successful 
or unsuccessful working of machines; 
the plainest emotions, no one allowed to 
complicate another; the most familiar 
characters; and the least subtle of 
incidents, unmistakably rounded off, 
wherever possible, with an explosion. 

The thene is antagonism between a 
submarine commander (Clark Gable) 
and his executive officer (Burt Lancaster) 
who had expected to get the command 
himself, and the war-time scene is a 
part of the Pacific very dangerous for 
submarines. No surprising behaviour 
or difficult motives are involved. Sus- 
picion of cowardice is found to be 
unjustified; resentment at being 
supplanted gradualiy turns to respect. 
“Fire one!” ‘“‘Gimme a time check on 
that fish!” “Fire two!” “Banc!” 
“Hooray!” And death in the moment 
of victory. It’s a plain, solid, ordinary 
war film. 


+ * * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Marjorie Morningstar irritated me 
because it seemed so blatantly aimed 
partly at teenage girls (gay self-reliance, 
and glamour, and having a wonderful 
time, and scoring off parents) and partly 
at their mothers (mother is dignified and 
sad and perceptive and knew best all the 
time). The story is continuously added 
to in little spurts. Just once there is an 
electrifying dance by Gene Kelly, and 
that’s worth seeing—but it’s over in a 
moment. Raintree County is an enormous 
imitation Gone With the Wind with 
Elizabeth ‘Taylor in the Vivien Leigh 
part and Nigel Patrick as a self-drama- 
tizing professor ever ready with the show- 
off cliché. Most recommendable picture 
in London: The Key (11/6/58). Cabiria 
(16/4/58), The Long, Hot Summer (4/6/58) 
The Sheepman (14/5/58) and Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue. 
Not one of the releases was reviewed 
at length here. Simple fun in Up the 
Creek (“Survey,” 21/5/58); and _ the 
latest version of Dracula makes quite 
sure that you know what blood looks like 
and exactly where it’s sucked from. 
RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE BALLET 


Coppélia (COVENT GARDEN) 
The Sunday Ballet Club 
(WYNDHAM’s) 


UTHENTIC starlight illumined the 

performance of Coppélia by the 

Royal Ballet when Merle Park 
made her first appearance the other day 
in the leading role. This young South 
African dancer, who has recently been 
detected sparkling in the ensemble, was 
being given a big chance which she took 
with all the authority of a prima ballerina. 
At the final curtain the ovation which 
rewarded her was of the volume and 
persistence to which Margot Fonteyn 
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is accustomed but which rarely if ever 
delights the hearts of others in the 
dedicated sisterhood of the dance. 

Such was the charm and _ infectious 
gaiety of Miss Park’s impersonation of 
the young girl who leads her companions 
in an invasion of the toy-maker’s work- 
shop that one could imagine Delibes 
composing his enchanting music for 
exactly her interpretation. In her acting 
and dancing alike there is a spontaneity 
which creates the illusion of joyous 
improvisation. Miss Park seems to 
possess, too, a natural elegance and 
fluency that never betray her into an 
awkward line; the movement of her 
arms and wrists, in particular, is lovely. 
Here, indeed, is an art which conceals 
art. 

The well-tried ballet had on_ this 
occasion other newcomers. Gary Burne 
was Franz for the first time and was 
completely in the character of the 
confident lad of the village, sure of his 
chatm for the lasses. His chief dancing 
opportunity came with his variation in 
the last act, and then for a few moments 
he outshone his Swanhilda. Emmanuel 
Young, a young conductor, has come 
fresh from opera to the ballet. He at 
once caught the temper of the evening’s 
high spirits and contributed an mmport- 
ant share to their enjoyment by breathing 
new vitality into the familiar score. 


The Sunday Ballet Club, which 
recently came into being to give oppor- 
tunities to young choreographers and 
ancers, staged its second Sunday evening 
performance last week.. The prograname 
consisted of five new works, all of them 
abstract and none showing any notable 
invention. They gave a chance, however, 
to see several dancers to advantage, 
notably Margaret Lyons, an exquisite 
little figure in Concerto by Robert de 
Warren who also danced well in it to the 
music of Liszt’s First Piano Concerto; 
and Ann Horn, who appeared with 
Norman Dixon in his more ambitious 
Voice in the Wilderness to Ernest Bloch’s 
music. Effective in idea rather than in 
steps or movement was Finders-Keepers 
by Jacqueline Watcham. Meriel Evans’s 
Black and White was reminiscent of a 
class-room exercise. ‘Though the club 
cannot do the sort of pioneering that the 
old Camargo Society did between the 
wars, before the rise of English ballet to 
its present eminence, it can make sure 
that no talent in the ballet lies hidden too 
long. C. B. Mortiock 


ON THE AIR 


Big Stuff 
 peey in the theatre does not differ 
quite so much from film or tele- 
vision acting as has sometimes 
been made out; but there are enough 
differences to render very dubious the 
advisability of televising a stage per- 
formance direct, with or without an 
mMvited audience. This was strikingly 


shown in the BBC’s televised extract 
from the stage production of Flozering 
Cherry. Ralph Richardson’s Cherry is a 
deeply considered characterization—but, 
subtle as it is, it is a big performance, 
calculated to be heard and seen vividly 
from the back row of the gods. As such 
it is a splendid piece of work. But the 
little screen simply cannot cope with it, 
and shouldn’t be asked to try. Gestures 
exaggerate themselves, grimaces become 
frightening, technically admirable acro- 
batics of the diaphragm manifest them- 
selves as baffling booms and sighs. The 
character is seen as under a powerful 
lens, which is not only ridiculous—it is 
unfair to all concerned. Where is the 
point in an actor using all his very 
considerable professional resources to 
project a character to the far corners of a 
great auditorium seating hundreds of 
people, if the result is then to be electric- 
ally amplified, blown up by close-up, 
and sent crashing into little tiny fragile 
sitting-rooms? I know people who are 
now convinced that the play concerns a 
hysterical wife tied to a drink-sodden 
dangerous lunatic of a husband. 

All this is a great pity. In my 
view such a programme can do harm, 
among non-theatregoers—and indeed 
among potential theatregoers—to the 
reputations of first-rate artists. The play 
itself, by the way, made me think again 
with pleasure of Priestley’s Cornelius. 
Richardson seems to be especially good 
at dreamers. 

By contrast a less complex play, but 
one more suited to television, being 
written, acted and produced with full 
regard to the special conditions pre- 
vailing in the medium, was Disturbance 
(AR), televised during the same week. 
Some of Patrick McGoohan’s James 
Dean chunterings and face-twitchings 
may not have got very far across a row 
of footlights, but he was perfectly well 
aware that they didn’t have to—and in 
the sitting-room they added up to a 
powerful, sensitive piece of acting. I 
hope that this new author, Hugh Forbes, 
will not now fade from view. He knows 
how to build up a taut, meaty scene, and 
he evidently seeks his subjects off the 
beaten track. 


Mention of the beaten track leads me 
to suggest that we had all better get used 
to the idea of living with ““Emergency— 
Ward 10” (ATV) for the rest of our lives. 
The world of radio’s Mrs. Dale is now . 
as familiar as the ticking of the clock on 
the mantelpiece, and as such is taken for 
granted. ‘The idea of criticizing it, or 
even paying much attention to it at all, 
seems unthinkable. If you ask a regular 
half-listener zhy she wouldn’t miss it 
except in case of fire or flood her reply 
can usually be translated as “‘ Because 
it is there.”” The same is already begin- 
ning to apply to the interminable, 
incident-packed saga of that nice hospital 
full of photogenic nurses and terribly 
British doctors. I am already hazy about 
why the word Emergency should appear 
in the title: but it doesn’t seem to matter 
any more. ‘The show is a part of life. It 
is there, whether we watch it or not, and 
its passing would be strange—like new 
paper on the wall. All the same, it hits 
its target, and it is well done according 
to the soap-opera conventions. ‘There 
are standards to be maintained even in 
this field. Remember what happened to 
all those Groves. 


I should like to recommend a charming 
late evening series of three episodes 
called “Confessions of a Pianist” (BBC), 
in which Joseph Cooper reminisces at 
the piano. The first instalment ‘was as 
light as air, presented without fuss (an 
extraordinary thing nowadays in any 
programme ‘connected with music), and 
delightfully soothing after ‘the hurly- 
burly of a night’s mixed viewing: Cannot 
Mr. Cooper be prevailed upon to extend 
the series? 


One night a couple of weeks ago the 
BBC devoted eighty minutes to two 
programmes about brainwashing, and 
there was surprisingly little about brain- 
washing in either. There is so much to 
be said—so much in fact has been said— 
on this subject that I was astounded at 
the shallowness of the hole the combined 
efforts of the CBS and the BBC managed 
to dig in it. A grave social problem does 
not in itself make a good documentary. 

Henry TURTON 
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A. J. WENTWORTH, B.A. (Retd.) 


Brains Trust 


’ NHE Conservative Association 
hold from time to time what 
they call a Brains Trust. St. 

Mark’s Hall is not a very cheerful place 

for it, in many ways; the walls are dark 

green and tend to sweat, and of course 
rows and rows of rush-bottomed chairs 
never suggest cosiness. Still, people 
come. I dare say they like to see our 
local M.P., Sir Arnold Bantry, who is 
always on the “panel,” and other 
notabilities from Fenport and West 

Acre and even farther afield. It makes 

an evening, as Mrs. Wheeler puts it. 

I little thought, when I first strolled 
along to St. Mark’s six months or so 
ago, that I should one day be “on the 
panel” myself. But Mrs. Dalrymple 
has been most pressing. ‘“‘Everybody’s 
tired of these endless barristers and 
journalists,” she told me. “We need 





“So this year | said ‘To hell with elegance, 
I’m dressing for comfort.’” 





By H. F. 
fresh blood, a new outlook. Do say 
yes.” At first I demurred. One does 
not like to stand in the way of the 
younger people. Besides, my knowledge 
of the world is to some extent depart- 
mentalized and, though I make it my 
business to take a lively interest in 
everything that goes on around me, I 
might well be floored by a question on, 
let us say, the Middle East oil situation 
or—as I told Mrs. Dalrymple—any- 
thing about marital relationships, which 
I have never had. However, she entirely 
misunderstood my point. 

“There’s nothing to be frightened 
of, Mr. Wentworth,” she said. ‘“‘ The 
audience are very friendly and the 
Chairman will help you all he can 
Sidney Megrim is so good—and see 
you safely through those ‘beginner’s 
nerves.’” 

The idea that I, after a lifetime’s 
schoolmastering, might be alarmed at 
the thought of facing a roomful of 
middle-aged ladies in a tuppeny-ha’- 
penny place like Fenport was really 
too much. I made a somewhat emphatic 
reply, which Mrs. Dalrymple took as 
an acceptance, so that I found myself 
committed before I had really con- 
sidered the matter fully. “Next 
Thursday, then, at 8 p.m.,” she said 
gaily. “‘And the very best of luck.” 

The short notice made me wonder 
whether somebody else had fallen out 
at the last moment, and the suspicion 
became! a virtual certainty when the 
Chairman introduced the members of 
the panel to the audience, getting my 
name right but adding that I was an 
authority on Elizabethan Drama and 
had been in my day a_ well-known 
amateur actor. No doubt somebody 
had forgotten to alter the notes given 
to him about the original panellist. It 
is all in the day’s work, but even so! 
“In my day,” if you please. One is not 
a hundred and fifty. I have never acted, 
as it happens, but if I had I dare say 
I could act as well to-day as ever I did. 
Better, very likely, with all the added 
experience of life and character and so 
on that the years bring. Everybody 
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clapped politely, as they do at these 
affairs, and the Chairman read out the 
first question before I had a chance to 
put the matter right. 

It was about woman’s proper place 
being in the home and Sir Arnold, 
who spoke first, made the apt point 
that it was the Conservative policy to 
encourage women to devote to their 
homes the time and energy demanded 
by their proud positions as wives and 
mothers, while at the same_ time 
developing in the larger world outside 
those public and civic qualities upon 
which so much depended. He then 
criticized the Socialists for their attitude 
to the Early Closing Act of (if I remem- 
ber rightly) 1922, and was reminded of 
an amusing incident in which he missed 
an important appointment in London 
through some misunderstanding about 
spaghetti. I forget how he linked it up, 
but it was all very skilfully done and 
showed how a practised speaker can 
turn the most unlikely subject into grist 
for his mill. 

A Mr. Philip Tallboys said he agreed 
with every word the Member had said, 
and had little to add except it was no 
good saying that woman’s proper place 
was in the home unless you first made 
sure that she iad a home to take her 
proper place in. The Conservatives 
had no reason to be ashamed of their 
record in providing houses for the 
people. He is a chartered accountant, 
with a habit of slouching down in his 
chair and tapping his finger-tips together 
that struck me as a shade patronizing 
at a public meeting of this kind. Miss 
Gorman, on the other hand, who 
followed him with an interesting account 
of her life in a biological laboratory, 
leaned right forwards with her hands 
clasping her bag and described the 
““worthwhileness” (to use her own 
phrase) of dissecting water-beetles and 
so on with an eagerness to which the 
front row of Fenport housewives were 
slow to respond. Or so I thought. It is 
a capital mistake to try to win sympathy 
by over-emphasis. Let the facts speak 
for themselves—such at least was my 
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method when teaching geometry at 
| Burgrove—instead of repeatedly urging 
their importance and interest. 

While Miss Gorman was speaking I 
caught the eye of a man about four 
rows back who was putting a sweet of 
some kind in his mouth. Old habits 
die hard and I gave him a sharp look. 
I suppose there is no definite rule about 
eating at public meetings, but it would 
look very odd if those on the platform 
started putting toffees in their mouths, 
and what is sauce for the goose ought 
surely, as a matter of ordinary polite- 
ness, to be sauce for the gander. At any 
rate the man I caught at it clearly felt 
uneasy, for he gave a little cough and 
put his hand up to his mouth again—an 
old trick, designed to make one think 
that that was what he was doing the 
first time. Thereafter, whenever I 
glanced in his direction he instantly 
stopped chewing and stared straight 
| ahead with rigid jaws. It was annoying 

to be unable to tell the silly fellow that 

a man with my training could see 

through a dozen better dodges than 

that. I remember a boy called Mason 
who took the rubber out of the metal 
holder on the end of his pencil and 





j substituted pieces of mint humbug, 


cut to fit. He is an aeroplane designer 
now, they tell me, and putting his 
ingenuity, one hopes, to more worth- 
while ends. But he very nearly fooled 
me at the time. 

I mention this small incident only to 
explain why my attention was moment- 
arily distracted when the Chairman 
called my name. 

“Eh? What’s that?” I asked. 

“We were hoping,” he said amid 
some laughter, “that you would have 
something to say on this question.” 

“What question is that?” 

“We have been discussing,” the 
Chairman said, with a long-suffering 
air that rather nettled me, “ whether 
woman’s proper place is in the home.” 

“Have you, indeed?’ I replied. “I 
was under the impression that you had 
been discussing whether the proper 
place for water-beetles was the Con- 
servative Party.” This sally, which was 
of course intended, in part at least, to 
be in jocular vein, was very well 
received by the audience. Sir Arnold, 
however, saw fit to take offence. 

“We certainly get all sorts at our 
meetings,” he remarked. 

“It is quite clear, at any rate,” put 
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“Make up your mind.” 


in Miss Gorman, “that the proper 
place for a woman is not Mr. Went- 
worth’s home.” 

“T entirely agree,” I said. “As I 
happen to be a bachelor, it would be 
most improper.” 

“That is a state of affairs that could 
easily be remedied,” the Chairman 
pointed out, when the laughter had 
died down. “Perhaps Miss Gorman 
would co-operate?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid my time is very much 
taken up with my water-beetles, which 
Mr. Wentworth seems so much to 
despise,” Miss Gorman said, with a 
rather tight-lipped smile. ‘Somebody 
else must accept the honour.” 

“No room for just one more? 
Tallboys asked. 

I enjoy the cut and thrust of debate 
as much as any man, but there is a 
point, a very definite point, at which 
good-humoured raillery ends and im- 
pertinence begins. | Miss Coombes, 
who looked after the boys’ vests and 
so on at Burgrove, put it very well, I 
remember, when she said “Anyone can 
be clever, Etheridge, but it takes a 
gentleman to be courteous.” Though 
I said nothing, some of the annoyance 
I felt may very well have shown in my 
face. At any rate, the man in the fourth 
row, in whose direction I happened 
to be looking, hastily whipped his 
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handkerchief up to his mouth and unless 
I am very much mistaken ejected what- 
ever he was eating and put it into his 
pocket. Thereafter, I was glad to see, 
he paid close attention to what was 
being said, and once or twice nodded 
his head to show agreement with some 
observation of my own. I know the 
type from of old. 

A man like Tallboys, with a hide 
three inches thick, has to be handled 
differently. It is best, as a rule, to 
ignore them; and that is what I did. 
The Chairman in any case had gone 
on to the next question, which con- 
cerned our relations with the United 
States. Miss Gorman said that the 
future of the world depended on a close 
accord between the English-speaking 
peoples, and with this we were all 
agreed. Then we discussed juvenile 
delinquency, a subject on which I 
suppose I can claim to speak with some 
authority. Not, naturally, that there 
was anything serious of that kind at 
Burgrove, but boys are very much alike 
the world over and only those who have 
spent a lifetime in their company can 
hope to have a close understanding of 
their problems. I said that provided 
young people were brought up in the 
right way, taught to fear God and be 
honourable and straightforward, tell the 
truth and play the game in the widest 





sense of the phrase, we need have no 
fear that they would grow up in the 
right way. The audience took this very 
well, I think, and Sir Arnold backed 
me up by saying that a good home was 
the important thing. Miss Gorman 
talked about glands and suchlike hocus- 
pocus, and Tallboys said he did not think 
a boy was any the worse for stealing a 
few apples when the policeman wasn’t 
looking. If that was how he spent his 
own boyhood, he is not, in my opinion, 
much of an advertisement for apple- 
stealing, but of course I did not say 
so. I leave cheap scores to others. The 
Chairman summed up, neatly enough, 
by saying that the panel seemed to be 
agreed on the whole that the younger 
generation would be all right provided 
they were taught to behave themselves. 

After that we discussed interplanet- 
ary travel and mixed marriages and the 
best present to give a man on his 
fiftieth birthday. Then the Chairman 
announced that there were five more 
minutes to go and asked if any member 
of the audience had a question he or 
she would like to put. At once a woman 
got up and asked the extraordinary 
question “Can the panel explain why 
there is no Request Stop at the bottom 
of Penfield Road, and isn’t it high time 
something was done about it?” 

Well! 

I suppose it is natural, in a way, that 
people’s small local concerns should be 
of more interest to them than some 
of the questions, many of them of 


fundamental importance, we had been 
discussing. But the immediate quicken- 
ing of interest took me, I must confess, 
by surprise. 

“Quite right, Mrs. Burfitt,” some- 
body called out. “Four hundred yards 
if it’s an inch my little girl has to 
walk 

“Tt’s the shopping,” a thin woman in 
a beret explained. “You don’t want to 
trudge right up Elm Street with a 
heavy basket.” 

“T hardly think——” the Chairman 
said. 

“Take Friday. There was a good 
half-dozen of us in all that rain, and 
it isn’t as if you could always take your 
overshoes. You’d think they could do 
something.” 

‘Didn't it come down, Mrs. Enticott! 
I saw you there, but not to speak to, 
being in the back, and I said to my 
husband ‘The poor thing wi// get wet, 
I told him——’” 

“Tt’s the same with the footpath back 
of the common,” a bald-headed man 
complained, without troubling to rise 
to his feet. “You could break a leg in 
one of those pot-holes. It’s all very 
well for the panel to come here and 
talk about mixed marriages and satellites 
and that, but what I’d like to know 
is when is something going to be done 


about the disgraceful state of some of 


our public paths?” 
“Hear! Hear!” said several voices. 
What astonished me was the Chair- 
man’s acquiescence in this absurd 
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situation. He seemed perfectly content 
to sit back and allow the meeting to 
degenerate into a disorderly hubbub. 
Of course in a way it was no business of 
mine, but when a young woman got up 
and demanded two additional hard 
tennis courts in the Recreation Ground, 
or some such nonsense, I really could 
stand it no longer. 

“This is not a meeting of the Rural 
District Council, madam,” I said. “‘ The 
panel is here, if the Chairman will allow 
me to say so, to answer questions o 
general interest, not to repair foot- 
paths or insist on additional Request 
Stops——”’ 

“But a stop at the bottom of Penfield 
Road is of general interest,” interrupted 
Miss Gorman, in what I am afraid was a 
rather obvious attempt to curry favour.} 
“It is certainly a matter of great interest 
to me.” 

“In that case,” I replied, unable to 
repress a touch of sarcasm—a weapon 
that I am normally very loth to use, “I 
shall of course make it my business to 
take the matter up with the bus company 
at the earliest possible opportunity.” | 

“And don’t forget the footpath,” 
somebody called out. 

These people seem to think that, just 
because one is on a platform, one has 
nothing better to do than see to all the 
trivial problems they are too lazy to 
work out for themselves. Really, one 
might as well be back at school. 


Next Week: One Thing After Anoth 
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